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Utility with reſpect to Induſtry, Morals, and Public 


_ CEconomy, is proved from Reaſon; and confirmed 
by the Experience of the n of Induſtry * eſta- 
bliſhed i in Dublin. | 


| with SOME 


| Generel Obſervations,on the Engliſh Syſtem of Poor Laws 


and an Examination of the Chapter in Lord Kaims's 
Sende of the Hiſtory of Man, relative to the Poor. 


3 To which f is added, 


An ARGUMENT i in Support of the RIGHT of the - 


POOR in the e of e to a National 
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ENGLISH EDITION. 


S theſe Tracts, the firſt of which 
was printed in DuBL1N ſeveral 
years ago, were written for the uſe, 
and of courſe refer to the local cir- 
cumſtances, of another kingdom; 
ſome apology from the Author ſeems 
neceſſary for their publication in 
this. He would never have thought 
of — either of them to the 
Engliſh reader at any other than this 
critical es of Tu" when the Le- 


48 This Preface was written during the ſitting of the 
laſt . of the Britiſh Parliament. 


1 giſlature 


te | PREFACE 
gillature of GREAT BRITAIx have it 0 
in their contemplation to change the 


mode; and a gentleman of high ſta- 


tion, of long experience, and of rank 
too in the learned world, publicly 
arraigns them for having adopted 
any Syſtem, of providing for the 
Poor. With reſpect to his per- 
nicious principles, the Author flatters 
himſelf, that they receive a full con- 
futation in the moral reaſoning of 
his firſt pamphlet, and the remarks 
in the ſecond. With reſpect to de- 
termining the judgment of the pub- 
lic, on any future meaſures for the 
| relief and government of the Poor, 
it may perhaps be not totally uſeleſs 
to inform them of the advantages 
derived from the eſtabliſhment of a 
Houſe of Induſtry, to the city and 
neighbourhood of DuBLIN ( a diſtrict 


probably containing 1 50,000 fouls) 
in 


* R E * A c | * 


in point of Gan police indue- 
try, and morals. N 
I the firſt of theſe tracts bn 
fall into the hands of any gentleman 12 
poſſeſſed of property, real or per- 
ſonal, in Ireland, and prevented by ac. 
cCidental circumſtances, from reſiding 
in that kingdom, it may poſlibly 
ſerve to give him a ſtronger impreſ- 
ſion of the diſtreſs of thoſe from 
whoſe labour he draws a part of his 
| affluence. — The abſence of the land- 
| lord, though in itfelf perfectly juſti- 
fable, i is an additional cauſe of that 
diſtreſs, as the poor tenant naturally 
looks up firſt to him for the encou- 
ragement of his induſtry, and the 
ſupply of wants. To this caſe, the 
; argument in favour of the right of 
the Poor to relief on the footing of 
juſtice, applies with double force. It 
1s becoming in any man to be an ad- 
Voce 


tier bel 
1 


ji | PREFACE. 
vocate for thoſe, who are incapable 
of ſtating their own rights; but in a 
pariſh miniſter, the natural guardian 
of his poor pariſhioners, it is an of- 
ficial duty. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE ſhortneſs of the time, al- 
lowed to the Author for draw- 
ing together his ideas on a ſubject ſo 
| extenſive (and rendered more intri- 
cate by the neceſſity of obviating the 
alarm excited by the known expence 
of the Engliſh ſyſtem for the main- 
tenance of the Poor, as well. as of 
effacing any impreſſions, from the 
authority of Lord Karms, unfavour- 
able to every legal eſtabliſhment for 
that purpoſe) will apologize to the 
candid reader for omiſſions, as well 
as for inaccuries, whether of ar- 
rangement or language. If any 
errors ſhould be diſcovered in the 
general principles or reaſoning, for 
them he has no excuſe to offer His 
opinions on this ſubject are the re- 
ſult of mature thought, and on con- 
viction. 
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8 ER opinions which I Cubmie- 
| A. ted to your conſideration ſome 
years ago, on the deplorable ſtate of 
the poor in this kingdom, and the 
juſtice and expediency, as well as 
the mode of making a national pro- 

viſion for them, were honoured with 
diſtinguiſhed marks of approbation 
from ſeveral reſpectable bodies of 
men; and ſo far countenanced by 
ſome gentlemen (of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion for rank and abilities) in their 
legiſlative capacity, as to have led to 


\ 


11 1. 2 T 
two ſucceflive Acts of e fon 
the regulation of the Poor; I am en- 
couraged to ſtand forth, once more, at 

the inſtance of the Governors of the 
Houſe of Induſtry, in Dublin, as an ad- 
vocate for that important inſtitution, 
which owes its eſtabliſhment to thoſe 
laws, and to your munificence. I was 
| firft induced to hazard my opinions 
on this delicate, and at that time in- 
vidious ſubject, from a perſuaſion, - 
that the obligation of relieving the 
Poor had not been fixed, even by 
moraliſts, on its beft foundation, 


and that a prudent regulation of 


them was an object of the firſt im- 
portance in every view, whether 
moral or political. Imprefled as I was 
With a conviction of the duty not 
0 ſuppreſs a train of thoughts fo 
zntereſting to making, I ill felt the 
difficulties of the undertaking, from 


the extent and intricacy of the mat- 
| | ter, 


- 3 1 2 
ter, from the novelty of my ideas, 


and ſtill more from my own: want of 
authority. I was well aware of the 
complicated rifk to myſelf, a ſtranger 
in a very private ſtation, at once to 
advance a new moral theory, to pre- 
ſume (with what expreſſions of de- 
ference ſoever,) to point out 2 duty 
to the legiſlative power, and to ven · 
ture to arraign che police of the 
kingdom, in oppoſition to the preju- 
dices of moſt, and the ſuppoſed intereſt 

of all; thoſe friendleſs wretchies ex- 
cepted, for whoſe rights J undertook 
to plead; But I Was ſupported by a 
conſciouſneſs of the rectitude of my 
motives, and the clearnefs of my 
cauſe, For I was ſenſible that L was 
not obtruding oh mankind crude and 
haſty notions, but opinions, 
reſult of enquity and refſection, and 
of as fair a balanee as I could make, 
from obſer vation in different parts 
B 2 of . 
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of Europe, of the bad effects ariſing 


| from the want, or the abuſe of a 
Poor Law. The candour and huma- 
nity of the Iriſh nation inclined 


them to liſten to ſentiments, how- 
ever ſtrange and unpleaſing, which 
tended to aſcertain the rights, and 


promote the happineſs, of human 


nature; and truth prevailed with a 


progreſs rapid beyond my hopes. In 


the courſe of a few years, I had the 


unſpeakable ſatisfaction, of ſeeing 


corporations erected by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the relief and regulation of 
the Poor, in the ſeveral counties of 
this kingdom; and by virtue of that 


law, a great eſtabliſhment in the 


metropolis, ſet on foot and conduct- 


T A 


ed by gentlemen of the moſt reſpect · 


able characters of all ranks, profeſ- 
fions, and religious perſuaſions, with 


ſuch an unprecedented union, as 
1 * nothing but the extenſive 


2 e 


IS 
| benevolen ce of their common ob- 

Jet could have inſpired, and with a 
liberality of ſentiment which does 
honour to this age and country. 
The efforts of ſuch an union could 
not fail of ſucceſs, The nuiſance, 
grievous beyond the experience of 
other great cities, and from its great- 


neſs eſteemed to be beyond a reme- 1 


dy, is actually ſuppreſſed. Expe- 
rience having evinced the practica- 
bility and uſefulneſs of the plan, it 
has accordingly been copied by many 
cities and towns of the firſt impor- 
tance. The benefits, of the inſtitu- 
tion are no longer a matter of theory = 
and conjecture; they are univerſally 
felt; and acknowledged by the teſ- 
timony of a general bounty, the 
ſureſt eyidence of. WAY! e 
tion. E 
28 13 as theſe. appear- 
ances are, it becomes thoſe who have 
the 


FT 
the conduct of this charity, to warm 
its well-wiſhers, by no means to lull 
themſelves in a ſecurity that its foun- 
dations are firmly fixed. The pre- 
ſent univerfal approbation is excited 
by the recollection of a recent and 
_ intolerable grievance ; but the efforts 
of bounty will naturally grow lan- 
guid, as the memory of the evil ſhall 
gradually wear away, It will appear 
from theſe papers, that ſome regular 
fund will become neceſſary ;. and 
that you muſt ſoon make your op- 
tion, whether you will ſuffer this 
eſtabliſhment to fall, and call back 
the complicated miſeries it has for a 
a time removed, (but which will re- 
turn after this check with re- 
doubled violence, or whether yon 


f will give your ſanctien to the peti- 5 


tion of a corporation, who have hi- 


a: 6 . it fo much to your 
ſa- 


TIF. 
ſatisfaction, for ſome moderate aid fro 
Parliament towards its ſupport. A 


n 


too from theſe papers, that your pru- 
dence is as much engaged as your 


humanity, that the Rich are as 
deeply intereſted as the Poor in itz 


preſervation. | For in the peruſal of 
them you wall obſerve, iat I 0 
longer dwell on the obligations of 
private duty to. relieve diſtreſs, or or 


national juſtice to ſecure to every 
ſubje& a ſupply of the wants of na- 


ture. Theſe truths, as I have elſe- 
where proved *, ſtand on firm and 
indiſputable ground.—I fhall now 


view a public maintenance of tha 


Poor as a matter of mere @conomy.; 
making my appeal ſolely to your in- 
tereſt, not (as I ſafely might) to your 
benevolence and compaſſion, 


nn my Argument for the Poor, 'publiſhed in 1768. 


1 


1 flatter myſelf that it will appear 55 
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& the political expediency sf ** _—_ 
Plan for the Support and n 7 


| the Poor. 1 


IF I were to eatabe on - WS 
rious benefits reſulting 'to the Pub- 
lic from a good Police with regard 


to the Poor, I ſhould ſwell the bulk 


of this addreſs far beyond my pre- 
ſent intention, and the purpoſe for 
which it is written. In my ar- 
gument above referred to, I have al- 

ready ſhewn, that i it tends to increaſe 
the number of the people, by pre- 


ſerving the lives of the infant ſick, 


and aged poor; to promote induſ- 
try by ſuppreſſing the idle vagrant, 
and preſerving to the public that 

portion of labour, of which the in- 
firm Poor are ſtill capable. I might 
add the advantages, political as well 
as moral, of reducing to an orderly 


and religious diſcipline in a well go- 
: ON verned 


7 


vended: family, thoſe whom a vagh- 


bond courſe of life would otherwiſe 


expoſe to numberleſs exceſſes of 
intemperance and debauchery +, 


whom the trade of begging would 
_ conſtantly engage in the practice of 
deceit, and the profanation of the 
name of God, and by its uncertainty 
muſt occaſionally drive to the com- 


: miſſion of felonies, + even for the 
| ſupport of life. I might urge the | | 


fatal conſequences of ' bringing up 
children in idleneſs, ignorance, and 


* Many of the loweſt ſhops for retailing ſpirituous 
liquors, which were a nuiſance to their reſpective 


neighbourhoods, are ſhut up in conſequence of the 


the ſuppreflion of common Beggars. 


+ It appears from the accounts of the Foundling 
Hoſpital, .that an extraordinary number of-Infants in- 


fected with the venereal diſeaſe were received there, 
immediately on the execution of the law, whom their 
mothers, or other young women, who uſed to lead 
about to beg, until they were obliged to quit that idle 
courſe of life, and reſort to induſtry. | 


+ The number of perſons brought before the ſitting 


| Juſtices for frays and petty larcenies, as well as of. 


Cauſes in the Court of Conſcience, is ſenſibly leſſened, 
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N 
vice; and the practices but too com- 
mon of borrowing, ſtealing *, and 
(however repugnant to nature it may 


appear) of mutilating infants to ren- 


der them them inſtruments of this 
ſhameful and pernicious trade. I 
might urge the collateral bad effects 
of the reſort of Beggars to the doors 


of private houſes, by the corruption 


— 


of ſervants, and in ſome caſes by the 


communication of infectious Diſtem- 


per F. I might urge the loſs to the 
real Poor by the practices of the im- 
poſtor, who not only intercepts the 


* When the corporation for the regulation of the 
Poor iſſued to 970 perſons, badges, and licences to beg, 
it appeared from the certificates of the parochial com- 
mittees, that ſcarce any one of them had young chil. 
dren. Whence then was the number of begging chil- 
dren got, which ſwarmed in our ftreets ? | 

_ + That this is not an imaginary danger, may be in- 
ferred from a proviſion in the Engliſh ſtatute of 27 H. 
8. c. 25. againſt common doles from that apprehen- 
fion ; and a reſolution of the Iriſh Commons in the 


year 1661, that all Beggars ſhould be driven out of the 


City of Dublin by the Magiſtrates, to prevent the 
ating of infectious diſtempers, : 5 


11 ; pallle. 


: Ry. 
relief intended for diſtreſs, but wears | 
out by vexatious importunity the 
very ſpirit of alms-griving. I might 
urge the tendency which the daily _ 
fight of ſuch wretched objects, and 
the frequency of impoſture muſt 
Have, to render familiar or ſuſpicious 
to us, the miſeries of our fellow- 
creatures, to ſtifle the early ſenſa- 
tions of compaſſion in younger 
minds, and in all to ſap the foun- 
daations of that amiable virtue. 1 
might urge the unequal diſtribution 
of charity amongſt deſerving objects, 
as from accidental circumſtances one 
ſhall procure more than an adequate 
ſupport, whilſt another, of equal or 
perhaps ſuperior merit, ſhall languiſh 
unnoticed, and of courſe unrelieved. 
I might aver (and refer to the trading 
inhabitants of the city of Dublin for 
the truth of the allegation) that the 


: a of- Begging has checked 
C 2 7 the 


C 
the illegal combinations of journey- 
men, ſo fatal to the manufactures 
and to themſelves, and revived a ſpi- 
rit of induſtry throughout the la- 
bouring claſs of people, by cutting 
off this uſual reſource of idleneſs 
and obſtinacy. I might urge the 
perpetual interruption of the buſi- 
[neſs of the ſhop-keeper ; the incon- 
venience to the paſſenger ; the cruel- 
ty, the horror, and the danger of 
_ expoſing loathſome, infectious, and 
frightful objectsin the ſtreets, (ſome 
of whom were admitted into the 


Houſe of Induſtry, at its firſt open- 1 


ing, in the agonies of death) and the 
conſequent diſgrace of our police, 
in this reſpect unequalled in any 
part of Europe. But to all theſe 
particulars, your own experience will 
bear a deciſive teſtimony. I ſhall 
therefore confine my proofs in fa- 
vour of a public eſtabliſhment to 

5 the 


. 
the conſideration of ceconomy, the 
only plauſible ſource of oppoſition 
to ſo ſalutary a ſcheme. And if the 
propoſition, that a plan ſufficiently exten- 
five to provide for all the Poor in this king= 
dom is really calculated to ſave expence, 
ſhould appear paradoxical to the rea- 
der, he is only intreated to ſuſpend 
awhile his decifion, and not to per- 
mit an indiſtinct idea of the evils of 
the Engliſh Poor Laws, (which ſhall 
| hereafter be conſidered) ſo far to poſ- 
ſeſs his mind, as to preclude his at- 
tention to the arguments in ſupport 
of it, ro my apprehenſion unanſwer- 
able. 1 | 


A Public Regulation of the Poor leſſons the 


number to be relieved. 


THE proof of this is very ſhort 
and deciſive : for it muſt be clear to 
every man, who attends to this ſub- 

ject, that ſo long as any perſons in 

1 : | want 


I 
want remain unrelieved, and undiſ- 
criminated from the impoſtor, a 
door is opened for Begging in its 
full extent: it is authorized by an 
indiſputable claim, that of neceſſity. 
Thoſe who are only diſinclined to in- 
duſtry, have the ſame licence to ad- 
dreſs the unwary paſſenger for alms, 
as thoſe who are entitled by diſtreſs; 
and being practiſed in deceit, and 
hardened againſt ſhame, will proba- 
bly extort more from him than the 
modeſt ſufferer, overwhelmed at 
once with miſery and confuſion, and 
unable to relate his ſad ſtory. But 
whatever may be the diſtribution, 
the burthen of ſupporting both is 
thrown on the Public. Humanity 
forbids to let them periſh indiſcrimin- 
ately, they muſt both be maintained, 
A Regulation for the Poor will draw 
the line, and of courſe leſſen the num- 
ber, In what proportion, muſt vary 
$ | aAC- 
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© 15 ) 
according to local circumſtances ; but 
1 imagine the moſt favourable exami- 
ners of the pretenſions of Beggars, 
Would not give their ſanction to one 
half of thoſe who follow that 
wretched occupation. Nor is this 
idea founded on conjecture only, 
for as ſoon as the Corporation, 
inſtituted for the relief of the 
Poor in the City of Dublin, had diſ- 
tinguiſhed the real object from the 
im poſtor by a badge, the ſtreets ſeem- 
ed comparatively clear. But this 
fact will be more fully ſtated here- 
after, and no more is neceſſary to 
prove, that a Public Regulation of 
the Poor muſt leſſen the number to 
be relieved. 


A Pup= 
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W Public Maintenance, properly ddminiftered, | 


ul diminiſh the expence of Supporting a 
given number. 


IN order to ſtate the comparative 
expence, we muſt aſſume as the foun- 
dation of the calculation in either 


| caſe, that the perſons in queſtion are 


to have the wants of nature ſupplied. 
By which I would be underſtood to 


mean ſuch accommodations, as the In- 


duſtrious Poor can earn at the loweſt 
rate of wages. To more they are not 


entitled; nay, more would be pre- 


judicial in many reſpects; and on 
leſs they can hardly ſubſiſt; at leaſt in 
this kingdom, On theſe principles, 


1 ſhall fate the compariſon as mi- 
nutely as I can. 


„ for inſtance, 500 grown 


| perſons (the average number in 


the Houſe of Induſtry in Dublin) 
were to be maintained by caſual 


alms, r of them by lucky acci- 


dents, 


(' 19i » 
dents, an == appearance, or 
ſkill in their trade, will gain more 
than a bare livelihood. One of the 
immediate effects of the ſuppreſſion 
of Begging in Dublin, was the failure 
of many of the low retailers of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors. Now all expence be- 
yond what is requiſite to provide for 
the Poor the neceſſaries of life, is evi- 
dently a dead loſs to the Contributor; : 
and at the ſame time holds forth a 
temptation to idleneſs. Let us then 
compare the expence of providing 
bare neceſſaries either at re or in 

a Houſe of Induſtry. 2 

Lodging for 500 at t 6d. per E 
| a-head (the loweſt rate in this city} - 
amounts to 6501. per annum, a ſum 
far beyond what would attend a Houſe 
of Induſtry for that number, unleſs 
there be a. ſhameful profuſion in 
building, furniture, or ſervants wages: 
whoever i is diſpoſed to take that trou- 

= ble, 


| 0 18 ) 
ble, may ſee the difference from 1 
aun! accounts * the! n we In- 
duſtry. 60 a! 
As to the e 65 der fowel, ; 
al candles, can it bear a moment's- 
doubt, that an individual Pauper, 
who muſt ever purchaſe in ſmall 
quantities and at the higheſt rates, 
cannot ſupply himſelf on as cheap 
terms, as the Purveyor of a well 
managed "Hoſpital, who buys large 
quantities, at the cheapeſt GERT; 
with ready money? * 2 
With reſpect to cloaths, the Laine 
advantages obtain. as to the firſt pur- 
chaſe, together with the certainty of 
preſerving them by conſtant repairs 
and cleanlineſs, and trans fering them 
in caſe of deaths, which muſt be very 
frequent in a number compoſed en- 
tirely of the aged and infirm. 
With reſpect to medicine, if the 
Beggar be not received into ſome other 
8 Hoſ- 
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HFoſpital, where probably the expence 
will be equal, be, is abandoned to 
periſh; either by hunger, if confined 
at home, or by diſeaſe, if en 
to the ſeverity of the weather. ; 
That the number of perſons lot 
by untimely death, where the poor 
are in a ſtate of common Begging, 
muſt be very conſiderable, may 
be eee from this circumſtance: 
that in the Infirmaries of the 
— — Induſtry in Dublin, from 
the age and infirmities of the 
Poor, in ſpite of comfortable 
lodging, a healthful ſituation, Exact 
attention to cleanlineſs and pure air, 
proper food, competent cloathing, 
_ temperance, and medical aſſiſtance, 
the average number of ſick amounts 
to upwards of one-tenth; I allow 
that a ſaving would be made by 
leaving the ſick Poor to periſh in the 
Meets, and that ſome fimilor in- 
DB 2: ſtances 
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ſtances of œconomy would arife 

_ ifrom- permitting,them to ſuffer, as 
Jong as their wretched lives endured, 
the united miſeries of hunger, cold, 
and nakedneſs. But fuch ſavings | 
are excluded from this calculation, 

as all are to be ſupplied with the 


neceſſaries of life, on the footing of 


the loweſt claſs of labourers: and, 

on that ſuppoſition, it is evident 
they can be ſupported at the ſmalleſt 
expence in a public eſtabliſhment ; 
even without any conſideration of 
the aid derived from the produce of 
their own labour, which would be 
totally loſt in a vagabond life, | 
On the whole then, either there is 
ſome defect unobſerved by me in this 

train of reaſoning, or à public regula- 
tion of the Poor muſt leſſen the number to 
be relieved; and a public maintenance 
muſt diminiſh the expence of 
ſupporting a Siven number ; con- 
ſequently, 1 


*( <1 +) 
ſequently, the mode of leaving them 
' to. caſual alms, is as improvident 
as it is inhuman and unjuſt, The 
only cauſes which I can aſſign for a 
contrary opinion are, that the careleſs 
never calculate, as they do not feel, 
the loſs of money gradually crum- 
bling away in occaſional alms; and 
the callous are apprehenſive of loſing 
an exemption, which a bad police 
ſuffers them to derive from their want 
of feeling; and dread the idea of 
ſharing the common burden, how- 
ever leſſened by a better manage- 
ment, in proportion to their ability. 
But whether theſeprinciples are juſti- 
fied by fact, will beſt appear from 


n 


4 calettatim of the fum PEN 2 to | 
the Inhabitants of Dublin by the ab 2 


ment of the Houſe of Induftry. 


THE Corporation for he cas | 
tion of the Poor thought it proper to 
begin, by an accurate enquiry into 
the number and circumſtances of 
_ thoſe, who could not ſubſiſt without 
Begging in the Streets; and for that 
purpoſe called to their aid com- 
mittees conſiſting of the Clergy, and 
ſome of the moſt reſpectable inhabi- 
tants in the ſeveral pariſhes of Dub- 
lin, to make that enquiry in their 
reſpective diſtricts ; whole certificates, 
ſpecifying minutely the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, and ſigned by a 
- quorum of three, entitled the Pauper 
toa badge and Licence to beg through- 
| out the county of the city, till a 
Houſe of Induſtry could be provided. 
Of theſe badges they diſtributed 970, 
; and 
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andere al 


vet, great as that number appeared 


to rhe Corporation, they had the ſa- 


tis faction of obſerving, that the alarm 


| taken by thoſe who: deſpaired of pro- | 


curing Badges, (and who, from fear of 


the coercive powers of the law either 


withdrew from the city, or betook 


themſelves to uſeful Induſtry,) had 


removed ſo much a: greater number, 
that the ftreets appeared compara- 
tively clear. From that appearance, 


from the further probability that in 


the mixed multitude of Beggars, not 


one half could have paſſed ſo ſtrict 
an examination, and the conſidera- 


tion that ſcarce any Children were 
found to belong to thoſe who were 
intitled to badges, it was univerſally 
allowed, that the groſs number 


infeſting theſe ſtreets muſt have far 
exceeded 2000, on the ö 
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1 by a ſubſequent 5 
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of 2000 we ſhall proceed to « ealeu- | 


late the. amount of. the ſum levied 
on the inhabitants (in a mode pro- 
ductive of a thouſand other miſ- 


chiefs) for their e ale: 
Lodging for 2000 arty S101; e £95283 


6d. per week. » £:2600 e VN 
Cloathing for ditto, 


(for even old iHv 
cloaths given to l 


them wereof ſome 
real 1 t 
V per ann. 200 
| Food, coal, and can- 
dles, at 3d, per 
day, or 41. 118. 30d. 
Per annum. 9129 


— — 


Total expence 13725 


for che mere neceſſaries of life; * 
without allowance of medicines ; 


for the ſick, ſpirittious liquors, or 


before 


any other luxuries; whereas (as 1. | 


We 7 
* 


* 
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| befdte; obſerved) ſeveral of the lo 
ſhops for retailing ſpirituous liquors” 
were ſhut up on the opening of the 
Houſe of Induſtry, Some eminent. 
manufactures, with whom I have 
converſed on this ſubject (from 
obſerving repeated inſtances of jour- 
neymen quitting their looms, 
&c. to follow Begging, as a more 
beneficial occupation), ſtated the gains 

of a common Beggar at 6s. per week, 
| at the leaſt, which on the number of 
2000 would amount to J. 31200 per 
annum. Whatever the ſum might be, 
it was levied principally on the induſ- 
trious; as the doors of the ſhopkeeper 
were open to the Beggar, and he was 
obliged almoſt at any rate to. buy 
off 2 the interruption which woe 


At ſuch a height was this nuiſance en that 
many if not all the ſhopkeepers were under a compok 2 
tion with a certain number of Beggars, to whom they 
gave a weekly pay, on condition of their not moleſt- 
ing their doors, and interrupting their buſineſs. 
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gave to hls trade ; but on the ſage 
poſition as above of bare neceſſaries, 


The expence amounted to - TE 37290 
Total expende of the Houſe of In- 
duſtry per annum 3600 
Annual faving to the inhabitant? 5 
:- of Dublin „* „benen, 
nn profit to the Public from | 
the labour of 1 5b0 perſons, now 
driven from begging to induſtry, 
at about 7 l. a year per head, tlie 
| ſmalleſt ſum on which. they could 
Abit —— L. 1050 
But as it * be inſinuated, that 
however plauſible it may appear, that 
the Poor would be more cheaply ſup- 
ported in a collective body than ſepa- 
rately; yet in fact, from the negligent 
or corrupt conduct of ſuch eſtabliſn- 
ments, the reverſe is true; let us now 
compare the expence of maintaining 
500 common Beggars, with that of 
ſupporting the like numberof Poor in 
the Houſe of Induſtry in Dublin, even 
| in 


1 29 y e 
zu the infant ſtate of its manufac- 


| pods and the account will be found 
to ſtand thus: 


Maintenance of 300 common Beg- 

gars at the leaſt poſſible ſum, be- 

ing 2 of the ſum above-mentioned, L. 3431 5 

Groſs expence in the Houſe of 

| Induſtry about: (L. 3600 
Deduct coſt to beadles who 
take up Beggars, and ob- 

lige the other 1500 to re- 

ſort to uſeful labour a- 


bout 2 EE L. 120 


Tofirmary for 50 at (ſuppoſe) 
Py per head per annum 2350 


| Profit on the labour of ſuch 
of the 300 as are able to 
york. „ „ „„ 090 


Expence for maintenance of 300 
in the Houſe of Induſtry - 2960 
Annual ſaving on that number 471 5 

— 

E 8 - And 


0. - 
And as the race of inveterate 
Vagabonds will become gradually 
extinct (for no children are per- 
mitted to be trained up to Begging), 
there is almoſt a certain proſpect 
that the perſons to be received into 
this houſe will be fewer in number, 
and more amenable to order and in- 
duſtry. Regularity, temperance, and 
the conſtant performance of religi- 
ous duties, have already produced 
in the houſe, a ſenſible reform : and 
as in ſo ſhort a time 570 have been 
diſcharged, on ſecurity that they 
would return to labour, this inſtitution 
muſt by degrees affect the morals of 
the whole lower claſs of people. On 
the whole, then it tends not only 
effectually to relieve the wants, to 
increaſe the induſtry, and to reform 
the morals of the lower people, to 
preſerve their children from corrup- 

tion, 


„ 
tion; to remove an odious nuiſance, 
and to improve in various ways the 
public police, but to effect theſe 
national purpoſes at much leſs than 
one third of the expence, formerly 
laviſhed with a profuſion ineffective 
to the real Poor, though burthen- 
ſome to the Rich; and (by the en- 
_ couragement, of Vagabonds) at once 
pernicious and diſgraceful to the 
Public. Whilſt J am enumerating 
theſe benefits, I am bound in juſtice 
to mention to whom the Public is 
principally indebted for them. I can- 
not therefore conclude this ſection, 
without bearing my teſtimony, that the 
effectual eſtabliſhment of this Houſe, 
productive of ſuch extenſive bene- 
fits nat only to the Metropolis and 
its neighbourhood, but to the whole 
Kingdom, (by proving the practica- 
"bility, and pointing out the manner 
i "_- 
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of ' carrying ſo com plicared a . 
into execution) is principally owing 
to Mr. Benjamin Hove TON, who 


of this Corporation, for upwards of 
three years, to the interruption and 
detriment of his own extenſive ma- 
nufactures. And the advice of this 


reſpectable Citizen, has been of as 
eminent uſe in arranging the plan, 
as his zeal, perſeverance, and intre. 
Pility in the execution of it. 


The fame pil onings are applicable to fi milay 
"jun ſoments in the eee 


IF it be objected, that ſome of BY 
ſturdy Beggars, calculated, in the laſt 
chapter, to have been forced to la- 
bour, are in fact retired into the 


country, to carry on their old trade 


of Begging ; that objection, to my 
— 


. 
ebenen is ſo far from beax⸗ 
ing againſt the ſyſtem of eſtabliſh- 
ing Houſes of Induſtry, that it ope- 
rates in favour of it. It points out, 
chat if the law had been univerſally 
executed, the good effect would 
have been uniform. And as it was | | 
certainly to prevent expence, that 
the ſums required by the act were 
not preſented in moſt of the coun- 
ties in this kingdom, we are natu- 
rally led to inquire how far that 
idea was founded in true oecono- 
my; for to oeconomy our Neſent : 
attention is confined, "FEY 
By the firſt act of parliament the 
Grand Juries of the ſeveral counties 
were required to levy by preſent- 
ment, (the e/fabli/bed mode of provid- 
ing for County expences,) a ſum not 
teſs than 2001. nor exceeding 40 ol. 
per annum. It is evident to any 
5 one 
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one who knows the number of pro- 


| fitable acres in this kingdom, that 


if the higheſt of the two ſums had 
been levied in every county, the 


whole would have amounted to a= 


bout one farthing per profitable 
acre throughout the kingdom, at an 


average; but as the preſentment pro- 
bably would have been for the low- 


eft ſum, the burden would not have 
exceeded half a farthing per acre. — 
This annual ſum, trifling as it ſeems, 
would have eftabliſhed an effective 


_ Houſe of Correction for Vagabonds 


in each County, the firſt ſtep towards 
an Houſe of Induſtry ; which pro- 
bably would ſoon have been en- 
grafted on it by voluntary contribu- 


tions. This, however, the Gentle- 
meri in general thought propet to 
decline, from an idea that the coun- 
ty charges were already too bur- 


7 denſome 


\ 


1 „ 


Abb eſpecially on the lower 


people; ; but whoever compares tho 


proportion which the cottager, with 


a holding (ſuppoſe) of four acres, 
would have been obliged ro con- 


tribute towards this public expence 
(which at the higheſt calculation 


could not have exceeded one penny 
per year), with the ſum, even for- 
| merly levied on him by vagrant 
Beggars, which muſt be increaſed 
by the additional number driven 


from the great cities, and thoſe 


counties where this ſalutary law is 


carried into execution, will probably 
be inclined to think this as miſtaken 


a meaſure of Oeconomy, as of Police. 
But to return to the Houſe of induſ- 15 


try in Dublin. 
The utility of the eftablithmens 


| being evinced both from reaſon and 


experience, the only doubt that can 


now ariſe, is on the mode of ſup- 


OT. R . porting 


I an 


young it; whether it ſhould entirely 
rely on voluntary Contributions, or 
receive ſome aid from an eſtabliſhed 
fund. I ſhall now enter into that 
great queſtion, the only real ſource 
of oppoſition to an inſtitution, 
founded ſo deeply i in juſtice, huma- 


pity, and policy. 


Poluntary contributions are not ſu ficienty 
4 certain and Permanent, to be depended 

ußon for the Support of fa great an «f- 

— tabliſhment, ME 

IT has been lightly hinted before, 
that the efforts of a bounty, excited 
by the preſſure of an intolerable 
nuiſance, will gradually grow lan- 
guid, as the memory of the griey- 
ance ſhall wear away. He muſt 
have little acquaintance with human 
nature, and be totally void of expe- 
rience in the execution of charit- 
able —— to whom this truth 
ſhall 
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Wall requite 's proof. But if 1205 
were neceſſary, this very Charity, 
which appears to have been hither- 
do fo nobly ſupported, would ſupply 
them. For the collections from 
| houſe to houſe have gradually de- 
clined; and what is à remarkable 
proof of what I now advance, the 
firſt, made whilſt the plan was un- 
tried, and by the Generality of the 
inhabitants of this city thought im- 
practicable, amounted to 290 N 
the ſecond; made when' the Public 
Laas ina great meaſure relieved, and 
of courſe the efficacy of the ſcheme 
evinced (and during the fitting of 
Parliament t00), amounted only td 
22001. and it is to be apprehended, 


that the third Collection, which is not 
yet completed, will fall very ſhort; 
even of that ſar, The reaſon is 
obvious; the nuifance, which 'was - 
— firſt intolerable, has gradually dif- 
125 : F : . appeared, 
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appeared. . The Corporation have 
been obliged, in order to keep the 

ſcheme on foot, to uſe for their cur. | 
rent expences the large ſubſcriptions, 

entitling the benefactors to be cho- 
ſen governors for life; inſtead of 
putting them out to intereſt, and 
making them (what they were in · 
tended for) the baſis of an annual in- 
come. Many of theſe benefactions 
were obtained too by the application 
of the active friends of the charity, 
ſeconded by the preſence of the na- 
tional grievance. But when the 
novelty ceaſes, neither can there be 
expected a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
ſolicitors equally ſtrenuous, nor can 
the ſame evidence hereafter appear 
of the neceſſity of a contribution. 1 
am tired of proving points ſo clear, 
and ſhall only add, that the failure 

of one collection. would inſtantly | 


deſtroy the eſtabliſhment, which, on, 
the 
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* 2 Jh of March laſt, had rao 

a Fund ſufficient to ſupport it for 
three months, and a revenue f 
4581. 95, by annual ſubſeriptions. 


Þ oluntary.. contributions if they ſhould form 
2 certain, would HY be an . 15 
and improper fund. 


To ſupport this propofition 1 all 
aſſume, that common Begging is 4 
Grievance to every individual, and 
pernicious to the Public. If that be 
granted; which is ſelf-evident, can 
it be equitable to leave on the ge- 
nerous and benevolent, the burden 
of freeing his avaricious and hard- 
hearted neighbour from that com- 
mon Grievance? Or can it be equit- 
able to the Public, to permit the 
Grievance to be perpetual, becauſe 
the moſt undeſerving members of 
ſociety do not like to contribute in 
E reaſonable Proportion to remove it! 
ee Wenn 


a Ty 5 
Would a wiſe government proceed in 
2a like manner with regard to any, 
dads Nuiſance ? Where the advani- 
tage is to be ſhared by All, it is the 
clear dictate of equity and reaſon, 
that the expence and trouble of pro- 
curing it ſhould be borne by All, in 
proportion to their ability. 
Blut on other accounts it would be 
Improper. The charity of the bene- 
volent ſhould be conſidered as a re- 
ſerve for the relief of ſuch caſes, as 


general regulations cannot comprize; 


If this reſource be exhaufted in re- 
lieving ordinary diſtreſſes (for which 

the wiſdom of the legiſlature could 
have provided by a fund drawn from 
the common wealth of its ſubjects, 
on the reaſonable and juſt principle 
of making all the Nich contribute 
in a fair proportion to the relief of 
all the Poor); whiat fund remains for 


the auimerous occaſional misfortunes; 
wh ich 


A. 200 13 
which no human wiſdom can for- 
: ſee? The unfeeling are never in- 

clined, the benevolent are no longer 
able, to relieve them. 


be cauſes of the immenſe e incurred = 
in England from the Poor Laws ; and the 
difference of the Men adepted in this 
kingdom. © 
Tam well aware, chat the intoler- 
able burden of the Poor Tax in Eng- 
land, has created ſo general an alarm 
in this kingdom, that many will 
turn away with impatience and diſ- 
dain from reaſonings advanced to 
prove, that a national eſtabliſhment 
is the cheapeſt mode of ſupporting 
the Poor; whilſt thoſe of more vir- 
tue and reflection, whoſe underſtand- 
ings are convinced, are yet deterred 
from riſking on ſpeculative probabi- 
lity (however ftrong), ſupported by 
only a ſingle fact, a trial, which 
2 they 
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ey think the experience of another 
kingdom has fully evinced to be ſo 
Fatal. Now, in order to take off 
_ theſe popular apprehenſions, it may | 
be ſufficient to apprize the public, 


that whenever it ſhall be found ne- 


geſſary to apply to the Legiſlature for 
their aid, the utmoſt wiſh of the 
Corporation is.to procure an appro- 
Priation of ſome ſmall Tax, to be le- 
vied from thoſe who are immediate- 
Iy benefited by the eſtabliſhment, in | 
the. very mode which has received 
the repeated ſandlim of Parliament, for 
| the ſupport of a Public Work- houſe 
in this City (though the money | 
| raiſed from it has been ſince applied 
to another charity); ſufficient to give 
ſome degree of ſtability to it, and yet 
leaving an opening for voluntary f 
contributions; granted only from 7 
ſeſſion to ſeſſion (as it is to be hop: 
ed chat charitable bequeſts to the 
F cor 
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corporation may in time dimigiltg 
if not totally take away the neceſ- 
ſity of any tax) grounded on a. cal- 
culation of the numbers actually 
maintained in the Houſe, during 
the two former years, and on that 
principle to be regularly accounted 
for to Parliament. But in reſpect to 
the Engliſh Syſtem, I think it can be 
made manifeſt, to ſuch as are will- 
ing to find the truth, that the ex- 
pence. of it muſt be attributed to two 
regulations, neither of which has 
taken place, as indeed I can aſſert 
with authority, they were from that 
very apprehenſion ſtudiouſly. avoid- 
ed, in the two laws enacted for the 
relief and. regulation of the Poor in 
this kingdom. Theſe are, veſting 
in the Poor a Jegal right to relief; and 
confining the right of ſettlement to 
ſo narrow a diſtrict as a _/ingle pariſh. 
The former gives occaſion to many 
| = . - appli 
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applications founded -en falſe alle 
gations, and of courſe in ſome in- 
ſtances to impoſition,” as well as to 
legal proceſſes; the latter to veka- 
tious diſputes about ſettlements and 
to expenſive removals, whilſt the pa- 
riſhes are at petpetual” war with 
each other; at the fame time that it 
neceſſarily devolves the diſtribütion 
of the public money on pefſons by 
no means fitted for ſuch à truſt by 
education or fortune; and renders 
it impoſſible to form, on ſo ſmall a 
ſcale, any plan for employment, | 
diſcipline, | cecohomy, or effectual 
checks on impoſture. I could en- 
gage to trace almoſt all the evils 
ariſing from the Engliſh Poor Laws, 
to this latter ſource, and propoſed 
to have treated this ſubje& more at 
large; but that ny teſtimony would 
be ſuperfluous at a time, when a 
Committee of the Engliſh Houfe of 5 

1 * | Com- 
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Commons, after a mature reviſion of 
the Poor Laws, have come to the 
nenne u 11 
21202 That it is the opinion of this 
« Committee, that the preſent me- 
© thod of regulating the Poor in ſe⸗ 
< parate pariſhes and townſhips, is 
in general, aneffectual for their 
proper relief and employment. 
een Phat it as the opinion of this 
Committee, that if the diſputes 
about ſettlements and removals of 
« the Poor between one” pariſh or 
place, and another in the ſame 
nee could be prevented, the 
great expence attending fueh liti- 
3 would be ſaved, the Poor 
«world: habe an eaſſen acceſs to 
an where they might find em- 

„ ployment, and would avoid the 
ſevere and cruel treatment which 
6 ey Frequently receive from the 
* G2 cohn⸗ 


( 44 ) 
« ' contending pn durin g ſuch 
% conteſt. | 
« That it is the opinion of this | 
T Committee, that if the Poor were 
to be maintained and employed at 
one general county expence, thoſe 
_« diſputes would in a great meaſure 
be avoided, the ſpirit and inten- 
tion of the Statute made in the 
« 43d year of Queen Elizabeth 
„ would be promoted, and the re- 
gulations and proviſions therein 
* contained, better enforced, | 
„ That it is the opinion of this 
« Committee, that the eſtabliſhing 
% proper houſes and buildings, at 
« ſych places in each county as ſhall 
ebe beſt fituated for the reception, 
« accommodation, and employment 
of the ſeveral Paor and diſorderly 
e perſons, proper to be ſent chither, 
* and for the convenience of their 
« being wy inſpected and attended 


6 cc * to, 


" ER. 
- to, will be the moſt eaſy and ef- 
1 fectual method for relieving the 
66 impotent, and et Ct: the able 
NIE oY 
| Whoever compares theſe Reſolu- | 


tions, in favour ef a Diſtribution of "the 


Poor 'by counties, and maintai ning them in 
Houſes of Induſtry, with the Act for 
the relief of the Poor, in Ireland, 
"muſt obſerve that they accede to the 
ideas of the Legiſlature of this 
kingdom. The Committee at the 
ſame time moſt wiſely and juſtly 
preſerved the legal right of the Poor, 
and 1 am convinced might, with 
great advantage, leave it open not 
only to the native, but to every 
ſtranger reſorting thither, to avail 
himſelf of a Houſe of Induſtry, 
where temperance, labour, and con- 
finement would hold forth no 


temptation to an idle, debauched 
3 


As 


(46). 


2 A349 the ideal danger of exclud- 
ing the, exerciſe; and; extinguiſhing” 
the virtue of charity, they muſt be 
ſtrangers indeed to the diſtreſſes of 
the Poor, in this; and every other 
country, Who apprehend a want of 
opportunities to exerci ſe it, tho“ the 
Legiſlature ſhould have interfered 
with the utmoſt, liberality ; but it is 
almoſt ridiculous to obſerve, with 
what ſolicitude certain writers ſpeak 
of the cultivation of this virtue, at 
the very time that they are labour- 
ing to ſap the foundation of, almoſt 
every charitable inſtitution, and eſ- 
pecially of a legal Eſtabliſhment, the 
moſt effectual anti judicious provi- 
ſion for the Poor: This objection 
is urged | with particular earneſtneſs 

by Lord Kal us, ing a recent publi- 
cation *; and will. be more fully 


1 


„Vide Ciiceches 41 the Hitor 00 of Man, by Log 


Kaims. 
con- 


{( 847 9 


conſidered inthe following Examination | 

f lis principles Welatine! to tbe Po- 

Before 1 enter on this ſubject, ! 
cannot avoid expreſſing my regret, 

at the neceſſity which a cauſe ſo in- 

tereſting to the rights. and happineſs 
of human nature days me under, to 
point out various miſtakes and in- 

conſiſtencies in a writer, Who bears | 

no inconſiderable rank in the learn- 
ed world. But as that very emi- 
nence adds danger to his authority, 
a free diſcuſſion: of his principles 
becomes more neceſſary, and is cer- 
tainly authorized by his own ex- 

ample—by the little reſerve. with © 

which: he impeaches the manners, 
and legiſlative wiſdom of an illuſ. 
trious nation. If any ſentiment 
however ſhould unawares fall from 
my pen, inconſiſtent with that mo- 
deration and civility which ſhould 
ever attend the controverſies of men 
_ | of 
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« 48 5 
of education, or unbecoming the 
reſpect due to Lord Karus's charac- 
ter, I now beſpeak his and the rea- 
der's candour; and flatter myſelf, . 
that after a previous declaration of 
my abhorrence of that perſonality 
with which contention of this kind 
is often diſgraced, any unguarded 
expreſſion will be imputed only to a 
zeal in the cauſe of the diſtreſſed, 
and a conviction of the fatal con- 
ſequences of the opinions diſſemi- 
nated by this 1 nn and learned 
author. 

The two principal objeas of the 
Chapter I am now conſidering are, 
to point out the abſurdity of the 
Engliſh Poor Law; and to prove the 
moral and political impropriety of 
any permanent interference of the 
legiſlature in favour of the Poor, a 
demonſtration of which would in- 


deed be — neceſſary to juſ 
tify 


. . 
tify the author in © declaring reſolutely 


« againft any perpetual tax for the Poor . 
I do not mean by this, that he ad- 
| heres uniformly to theſe principles, 

but that they are his general pre- 
miſes, and the latter indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to his concluſion. But un- 
leſs I have unfortunately miſappre- 
hended (for I am conſcious that I 
have endeavoured fairly, and advan- 
tageouſly to repreſent) his meaning, 
he is in each of theſe points not 
more remote from ſound Morality 
and Policy, than inconſiſtent with 


_ Himſelf. 


His objections to the Englich ! Poor 
Laws are derived from conſidera- 
tions, partly of police, partly of mo- 
rality, that they depopulate the 
country and raiſe the price of La- 
« * bour, are miſerably defective in 


„ Clauſes included within . Comms 
are Lord Kaims's own Words, | 
"© prevent- 


Te 
preventing. mal-adminiſtration 1 
« oppreſſive, and unjuſt; ſubverſive 
_* of induſtry, parental and filial affec- | 
* tion, and charity.” The reader will 
obſerve that I have changed the or- 
der in which the authar places theſe 
_ objections, but I believe he will not 

accuſe me of having diminiſhed 
their force by arranging them in this 
method, which at the ſame time 
renders: them ſuſceptible. of 2 more 
clear and conciſe anſwer. Having 
now preſented them to the reader in 
their united force, I ſhall. proceed: 
to examine them ſeparately. 

That a parochial ſettlement tends 
to the deſtruction of cottages, as 
well as to prevent the free acceſs 
of the labourer to his employment, 
J have been fully perſuaded, from 
the firſt moment that I took the 
Engliſh Poor Laws into conſidera. 
Hon, with a view of ſketching out 

me 
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I me pin for the Aden of the 
| Wretched Poor of this kingdom. 
But whether, on the whole, it di- 
miniſhes the number of people, can 
only be determined by balancing 
this loſs with the gain from a pro- 
per care of the ſick, aged, arid in- 
fant Poor, which, it is evident (and 
I have elſewhere proved), muſt eer- 
tainly contribute to preſerve lives; 
and yet has been totally omitted by 
this . Author together with every 
other political conſideration; favour- 
able to the Engliſh ſyſtem. I grant 
however, that there is ſome weight 
in the objection, but it will pro- 
| bably ſoon be taken off by the wiſe 
change, projected by the committee 
of the Houſe of Commons, from 4 
* parochial to a county diſtribution. Theſe 
two circumſtances of confining the 
ſettlement ro too ſmall a diſtri, 
and making no proviſion for the 
| H 2 ſtranger, 


* 52 ) 
ſtranger, are, to my a a 
the ſources of theſe and every other 
of the imperfections attending that 
great and benevolent ſyſtem. But 
why do I call it benevolent? when 
_ this author contends that it is“ op- 
* preſſive and unjuſt,” —oppreſlive, 
becauſe. « the overſeers with the ap- 
6 probation of two magiſtrates can 
« afſeſs the Tax, —and unjuſt, be- 
cauſe the « induſtrious poor Man is 
40 charged with the maintenance of 
the idle.“ 

With regard to the firſt, he ſcems 
to forget that the overſeer is check- 
ed as to the general ſum, by being 
. obliged to contribute in a due pro- 

portion to his property, fixed by 
long uſage, and not to be changed 
inequitably by an annual officer 
without creating great alarm. He 
omits to mention the legal provi- 
ſions againſt clandeſtine proceed- 


S | ings 


e 33 7” 


ings, by the 17 G. n.) and b 


out the ſhadow. of a proof roundly 
aſſerts, that the appeal appointed to 


the general ſeſſions would be either 
nugatory or pernicious, becauſe the 
magiſtrates would either decline the 
trouble of an enquiry, or if they did 


enquire, would only increaſe the 
evil by an unjuſt deciſion in favour 


of the rich. To ſuch large aſſer- 
tions I can only anſwer, that they | 
were never applied with leſs pro- 


priety, than to the . of 
juſtice i in * 7. 


But 
125 To prevent Juſtices from gizing an improper ors 


der in favour of any pauper, it is enacled by the 9 G. 
2. c. 7, that no juſtice ſhall order relief to any poor 


perſon, without oath made of the cauſe; and that 


ſuch perſon had applied for and been refuſed relief ; 
and until the Oyerſeers had been ſummoned to ſhew 
_ cauſe, and ſuch perſon to whom relief is ordered ſhall 


be entered in the pariſh-book, and the officers ſhall 
not bring to the account of the pariſh, any money 


ou to any poor perſons not regiſtered, 
+By17G.2.c. 3. it is enacted, the Overſcers ſhall 


24 bire notice in the church of every Poor Rate allowed 


by 


7). 


But the Engliſh Poor Laws, u are 
* unjuſt, becauſe the induftrious are 
loaded with the maititenance of 
© the idle.“ This he ſupports by | 
many extraordinary allegations ; * in 
England,“ ſays he, every man 
u has a right to be idle, and every 
ec jdler has a maintenance; he 
can ſecure bread for himſelf and 
c children whenever he takes a diſ- 
« like to work ; when he does not 
like the wages, he can abandon 
« the work altogether, and put him- 
„ ſelf on the Pariſh.” Now if a 
' Pariſh maintenance were ſo much at 
his command, how could the deſ- 
eription of the miſeries of the Poor 


in London by Mr. FIELDI NG and 
| the author of ANGELONI' 8 rn, 


by the Juſtice, the next Sunday after ſuch allowance; 
and no Rate ſnall be allowed ſufficjent, fo as to. col- 
le& the ſame, unleſs ſuch notice have been given, 
And they ſhall permit every inhabitant to * — 
| fame and take copies, &c. 


(on 


T 5s JT 
(on which he builds fo much of his 
argument) be true? How can he 
account for what he aſſerts ſo boldly, 
(cho without being juſtified by fact,) 
that © England in particular abounds 
« with Beggars?” but let the reader 
ö judge, whether che law obliges, or 
even authorizes the overſeers to re- 
lieve an idler. By the acts of Eli- 
zabeth, they are enjoined to ſer- to 
work even the real Poor according 
to their ſtrength. The vagrant is 
forbid by Law to beg, he is liable 
to whipping, to impriſonment 3 in an 
houſe of correction, or in the com- 
mon jail; he is entitled, or rather 
condemned, to the maintenance of 
a felon. 
4:48 the induftrious. man "eas 
butes to the relief of the diſtreſſed, 5 
he is only adding to a fund, of 
which he and his helpleſs family 
may avail themſelves in the day of 
355 1 


-> 


( 35 
adverſity. It is his intereſt, it is an 
indirect ſaving for his own benefit. 
When he contributes towards the 
ſuppreſſion of vagabonds, he is re- 
lieving himſelf, as well as the pub- 
lic, from a nuiſance ſo great, that 
Lord Kains himſelf plans a remedy 
for it at the public expence, 

In proof that it is miſerably de- 
fective in preventing mal-adminiftra- 
tion, he aſſerts, that great ſums are 
* levied beyond what the Poor re- 
ceive; it requires briguing to be 
« choſen a Church Warden; the 
_* nomination, in London eſpecially, 
* gives him credit at once. Ina 
very few large Pariſhes in London, | 
: this may perhaps be true. It may 
be an object to a common Tradeſ- 
man to have the expenditure, and 
of courſe a temporary uſe, of the 
great ſums aſſeſſed for the Poor; 
and where ſo many hands are em- 
9 


7 


ployed in the, Adminiſtration of o 
immenſe a revenue, perhaps no ar- 
rangement could prevent the intru- 
ſion of ſome abuſe. But this writer 
ſhould in candour have mentioned 
the checks of ſuch abuſe by the * 

17 of G. 2. And if he had made 
proper inquiries, he would have 
found that the office of Church War- 
den is almoſt univerſally eſteemed a 


burdenſome employment. 

4% But the Engliſh Poor Laws are 
66 productive of evils ſtill more deplora- 
1 « ble, for they are ſubverſive to Induſtry 


3 By the 17 e 38. it is , enacted, that the 
overſeers ſhall yearly, within 14 days after new ones 
ſhall be appointed, deliver to their ſucceſſors, a true ac- 
count to be entered in a book, and figned by them, of 
all ſums by them received, or rated and aſſeſſed, and not 
received; and of all materials in their hands, or in the 
| hands of a any of the Poor to be wrought ; and of all ſums 
paid by them, and of all things concerning their office z 
and the fame to be verified upon oath before a Juſtice 
and ſhall deliver over the money ang materials in 
their hands, on pain of being committed to goal by 
two Juſtices, till hop — make ſuch account and de» 
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WF 7 
te and Morality.” “ That the parochiab 
fettlement i is often a check on the free 
refort of labourers to their employ- 


ment, has been allowed: ſo far it 


is certainly injurious to induſtry. But 
if that loſs were fairly balanced by 
the additional labour procured by diſ- 
countenancing Begging, driving the 


ſturdy vagrant to work, furniſhing 
fuitable employment to the partly diſ . 
abled, and training up children in 


Habits of induſtry, the ſcale would 
turn on the fide of the Engliſh ſyſtem, 
though in this point imperfe&t. But 
even with reſpect to this, Lord KA IMs 
aſſerts, what is to me perfectly new, 
« that a labourer in England is afraid: 
« to quit the pariſh where he has. 
gained a ſettlement, for fear of be- 
ing cut out of a ſettlement alioge- 
« ther.” I have ever underſtood, that 


no man could lofe his firſt ſettlement 


but by gaining a new one; and that 
1 remo=- 


T0 
removals with their train of expence | 
and inconvenience were grounded 
on that idea, But is it true, that 
expectation of relief in caſe of ina - 
bility tends to deſtroy a ſpirit of In- 
duſtry ? Is it a Fact, that mankind 
are idle and profligate in conſe- 
by quence of a regular plan? If it pro- 
duces that effect in ſome, may not a 
certainty of ſupport for a numerous 
family, be to others an encourage- 
ment to marriage? And is not that 
regular ſettlement in life beſt cal- 
culated to preſerve ſobriety, induſtry, 

| and decency of manners? However, 
as theſe reaſonings are in ſome de- 
gree conjectural, we ſhall form a 
better determination, by examining | 
how far Fact quadrates with either 
ſuppoſition, Are the common peo- 
ple leſs induſtrious in thoſe nations, 
Who provide beſt for the Poor; as 
France, Scotland, Berne in Switzer- 


I 2 land, 


. 
land, Holland, and England! Ars 
not the inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries diſtinguiſhed by a ſpirit of In- 
duſtry? I fancy Lord Kains would 
be puzzled to name any country, in 
which a general ſpirit of Induſtry 
prevails, where the Poor are left 

(as he eee &« to ſhift for 
* themſelves,” that is, to beg or 
ſteal, for they neither will nor ſhould 
ſtarve. | 

Thoſe nations only „where go- 
« yernment is a ſcience,” (as he ex- 
preſſes it) who underſtand police, 
| who have felt the value of Induſtry, 
and who know that the number of 
hands uſefully employed, conſtitutes 
the riches of a nation, give attention 

to the regulation of the Poor. Po- 

litical prudence induces them not to 
fuffer any proportion of the labour 
of an Individual to be loſt to his 
ny, whilſt that humanity, 
which 


| 189 
| which ever follows civilization, and 
that affluence which reſults from 


Induſtry, incline and enable an 


to relieve diſtreſs, © 


How he could be led to ink 


that the law ſapped the foundations 
of parental and filial nffection, I cannot 
conceive. He aſſerts indeed that 
1% the parent is relieved of an anxiety 
1 for his children, and that they are 
« independent on him, by mens of 
« the tax for the Poor—that- it is 


„common to ſee men in good bu- 


4 fineſs in London neglect their aged 
4 and diſeaſed parents, for no other 
« reaſon than the pariſh is bound 
to find them bread—and therefore 
« 1t was neceſſary that Lord H11.1$B9- 
« BoRoOUGH ſhould inſert in his plan 


« a clauſe, obliging the parents and 
* children of poor perſons to main- 


s tain them.” 
ids 
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N ( 7 62 
Would not any one imagine from 
theſe aſſertions, that the law had not 
provided for theſe caſes. If it had 
not indeed, one ſhould naturally 


very idea which Lord Kaims ſug» . 


geſts, that the feelings of nature ren- 
dered ſuch precaution unneceſſary ; 
yet the very ſtatutes he quotes have 


expreſsly regulated this matter: 39 g 
ELISABETH obliges (under a penalty 
of 208. per month) that the parents 


and children of any poor perſon not 
able to work, ſhould: maintain him, | 
and the 43 of ELIZABETH extends 
this injunction. to the grandfather, 
and grandmother, and children. But 
ſays he the conſtant anxiety of a 
« labouring man to provide for his 


children, endears them to him.” 


If that idea be extended to. caſes. af 
extreme diſtreſs, which are the only 


objects of the law, this opinion 
; . . 


8 ) 


ſeems to be at moſt doubiful. CY is 
at leaſt not Intuitively clear, and 
thould have been proved, before it 
was applied in order to prejudice a 
legal arrangement of ſuch impor- 
tance. But in truth it affects not 


the wiſdom of the legiſlature of En g 


land, who expreſsly oblige a parent 
to maintain his children as long as 
he is able, and when he is not, 1 
believe it would be difficult to prove 


that he would love them the better, | 


for being forced to the miſerable 


alternative of ftarving | them or 


| himſelf. 
«But the immoral ellects of pub- 
lic charity ſpread ſtill wider, it H 


fails not to extinguiſh the virtue 


of charity among the rich, who 

„never think of giving charity, 

« when the public undertakes for all 
from the extinction of charity, 


0 * ſelfiſhneſs will become the rang ; 


6 paſſion 
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* paſſion—in fact, the tax for the 
8 Poor, has contributed greatly tor 
the growth of that groveling 
« paſſion, ſo conſpicuous at preſent 
* in England. Engliſh authors, 
« who turn their thoughts to the 
Poor, complain of decaying cha- 
« rity.” It is, (has indeed been 
ever) the querulous cry of writers 
of more zeal than beneyolence or 
judgment, that the former times were 
better than theſe. This age, like others, 
has, in England, its characteriſtie 
vices, of which the principal, and 
probably the ſource, is a prevailing 
contempt of Revealed Religion. It 
has its virtues too, for I will venture 
to aſſert, that it is an age of almſ- 
giving, and to quote for the aſſertion 
the authority of Lord Ka Ius in this 
very chapter. Travellers complain, 
% ſays he, of being infeſted with 
« in endleſs number of Beggars in 


" every 


TT © 
«every Engliſh town.” Ho cbuld 
they be maintained, if the virtue of 
charity was extinct? How are the va- 
rious Hoſpitals, (which he arraigns 


ſo much) for Common Proftitures, the 


Tnoculatory and Lying-in-Hoſpitals, 
the County Infirmaries, and the Mas 
rine Society, which he ſo much ex- 
tols, all of very recent inſtitution, ſup- 
ported ? By the voluntary ſubſcriptions 


of a nation, in which he is pleaſed 


to aſſert © the rich never think of giving 
charity? Or by what he elſewhere 
mentions as a kind of weaknefs ; 
© anoverflow of charity in the good 
& people in England.” | 

"That he 29 "mor more conſiſtent 
with himſelf in the general idea, than 
in the facts relative to England, is 
plain from what he aſſerts in a ſub- 


ſequent paragraph, that, © notwith- 


& ſtanding the obſtruction of muni- 
1 3 Cipan law, ſeldom is there found 
| K | « any 
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„ any one ſo obdurate as to reſiſt the 


ce impulſe of com paſſion, when A 


proper object is preſented.” How 


is this to be reconciled with the alle- 


gation, that public charity « fails 


not to extinguiſh the virtue of cha- 


* xity amongſt the rich, who never 
« think of giving charity, when the 
public undertakes for all ?” 


On the whole, though he blames 


the Engliſh compulſory ſyſtem, he 


allows „that it might be neceſſary, 
« when enacted, to preſerve the poor 


from ftarving, and that every mea- 
te ſure for promoting voluntary cha- 
« rity, was firſt tried before the fatal 


te taken for granted,” why, he does not 


tell us, (and there are ſtrong facts be- 
fore our eyes, which favour the con- 


trary opinion) © that charity is in 
England not more vigorous at pre: 
# ſent that it was in the days of Eli: 


— 


6 5 zabeth 


— 


my. 

« zabeth—of courſe he does not wiſh 
e to aboliſh at once the legal provi- 
« ſion, but to ſap the foundation of 
it by degrees, by the following ex- 
pedient to revive the ſpirit of charity, 
« extinguiſhed,” in England, as he 
ſays, (how juſtly has been already 
 ſhewn) © by the legal proviſion.” 
This expedient would in truth not 
have been worth bringing to an ex- 
amination, but to evince how ill qua- 
lified this gentleman is, whatever the 
extent of his abilities may be in 
other matters, to guide the proceed- 
ings of a legiſlature in this depart- 
ment. He propoſes that © half the 
« proviſion ſhould be raiſed by a tax 
«© —and half left to voluntary ſub- 
« ſcription—and that the public 
„fund ſhould lye dead, till the ſub- 
> ſcription be completed—and. that 
ce both ſhould be firſt examined by 
& the *uſſices of peace” (of . whoſe 

© 8 * 


Ga) 


equity and humanity ne has before 
given ſo advantageous an idea) © at. 
%% quarterly meeting - who muſt. 
& receive ſatisfaction before the Poor 
« are to be relieved.” Senſible that 
charity is now extinct in England, 
he does by no means recommend 
that the legiſlature ſhould at once 
abo/iſh the legal proviſion, but merely 
ſuſpend it (that i is a ſupply of lodging, 
cloaths, medicine, and food, to all. 
the Poor) for a few months. This 
expedieat would certainly ſupercede 
the trial of every other for the pre- 
ſent ſet of Poor; as it is to be pre- 
ſumed none of them could faſt till 
the determination of the juſtices at 
their quarterly meeting, and by his 
ſuppoſition they have no reſource at 
preſent in the charity of the Engliſh 
nation. The reaſons on which he 
grounds his full perſuaſion that the 

ſubſcription will be completed rea- 
dily, ” 


| "Tt our }) 
dily, are worth attending to, in order 
to ſhew how - maturely and ſolici- 
touſly the writer has attended to the 
care of the Poor. © As the public 
« fund lies dead till the ſubſcription. 
« 1s completed, it is not to be ima- 
“ gined, that any Gentleman will ſtand 
*« out, it will be a public imputa- 
« tion on his character; far from 
« apprehending any deficiency, con- 
„ fident I am that every Gentleman 
would conſider it as honourable to 
© contribute largely.” Theſe indeed 
are civil forms of expreſſion, of little 
meaning, which politeneſs ſome- 
times leads men to uſe in common 
converſation, But is it on ſuch 
'reaſonings that a legiſlature, .ani- 
mated by a parental ſolicitude for the 
moſt helpleſs. claſs of its ſubjects, 
would ground its regulations ? Theſe 
lines would furniſh a pleaſant pre- 
amble to an act aboliſhing one half 
| of 


(5. ) 


of che proviſion for the Poor: that is 


in effect the whole, unleſs the pauper 
could ſubſiſt on one half of the food 
neceſſary to ſupport life. Iwill ven- 
ture, on theſtrength of ſome experi- | 
ence in charitable collections, to pro- 
phecy (what indeed a common 
knowledge of mankind will enable 


any one to foretel) that in this ſub- 


ſeription the benevolent would give 
beyond a reaſonable proportion to 
their ability; the ſordid would give 
little, or probably nothing ; the vain 
would ſubſcribe at firſt, but ſoon tire, 
and throw the whole burden on the 
benevolent}; and they can eaſily quote 
from this chapter ſome maxims, to 
juſtify their conduct to the ſuper- 


ficial. 


From theſe ohoRtioin: levelled 


: immediately at the imperfections of 
the particular ſyſtem adopted in Eng- 


land, moſt of which are applicable 
= by 


on 


* 
7 


FX 7s 'F 
| be inference and implication to every 
legal eſtabliſhment for the Poor, he 
proceeds directly to prove that it is 

* impracticable to make any legal 
8 eſtabliſhment that is not fraught 

« with corruption,” I flatter myſelf, 
that in my Argument for the Poor, 
I have eſtabliſhed their abſolute right 
to à national proviſion on the foot- 
ing of juſtice; but as Lord Kaims 
alledges, that he can ſupport his aſ- 
ſertion by reaſons no leſs obvious 
than ſolid, they are worth the trou- 
ble of examination. In a legal eſta- 
bliſhment for the Poor, © no diſtinc- 
« tion can be made between virtue 
6 and vice, and conſequently every 
« ſuch eſtabliſhment muſt be a pre- 
ce mium for Idleneſs. The execution 
of the Poor Laws would indeed be 
impracticable, were ſuch a diſ- 
e tinction attempted : where are 
_ « judges to be found, who will pa- 
| « tiently 
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-« tiently follow out _ an intricate 
C expiſcation?” Is it poſſible to at- 


tend to this conſideration a moment, 
without diſcerning, that it makes 


directly againſt his concluſion? If 
the diſcrimination be ſo difficult, 
when regular officers are appointed 
for that purpoſe, muſt it not be to 
'tally impoſhble for a private man 
to make it, when he is ſolicited for 


i occaſional alms, perhaps in the pub- 
lic ftreets? Begging, therefore, (in 
whatever mode it is carried on) by 


an infinitely greater uncertainty of 


the merits of the object, holds forth 


an infinitely greater premium for 
idleneſs. Nor is this inquiry by 
public officers ſo entirely to be deſpair- 
ed of, as I have ſeen and aſſiſted in 
examining certificates, for near one 
thouſand Paupers in the City of Dub- 


lin, * that diſtinction, in 
obedience 


þ * 


Corey 
obedience to the law for bad zig the 
Poor. 

e where, fays 'he, is the ne- 
a ceſlity of any public eſtabliſh- 
„ ment? Providence has ſcattered 
« benevolence amongſt the Sons of 
men with. a liberal hand. In a 
c well regulated government, pro- 
& moting induſtry and virtue, the 
« perſons who need charity are not 
«© many, and ſuch perſons may with 
c aſſurance depend on the charity of 
their neighbour. | Indigent virtue 
c“ can never fail of relief:” yet he 
has before told us, that in the year 
1656, an zra, in which France was 
arrived at no inconſiderable degree of 
improvement, e precarious charity 
© had proved fo ineffectual i inParis,” 
that it was found neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh Hoſpitals « with certain funds,” 
for the relief of the poor; and that 
the example of Paris was followed 


C341) 


by every great town in the king- 
« dom: that in England, in the 
reign of EL1zaBETH, the firſt com- 
pulſory law © was e to keep 

« the Poor from ſtarving:“ that the 


_ edict of the ſtates of Holland, enact- 


ing that the Magiſtrates ſhould levy 
a tax, when voluntary contributions 
were inſufficient, * was ſen/ible;” which 
by his principles he muſt rather be 
led to think not only ſuperfluous, | 
but ſulverfrve of induflry and morality. 
It would require a long ſeries of 
arguments, to detect all the errors in 
. theſe few lines ; but not to treſpaſs : 
too much on the reader's patience, a 
few lines may be ſufficient to ſhew 
how unworthy Lord Ka Tbrs's ideas 
on this ſubject are of his general li- 
terary character. For how are the 
diſtreſſes of the Poor to be known? 
He declares, that common Begging 


% ought oy to be prohibited, 
1 at 


— 


1 
« at the hazard of loſing ſome lives 
« that no plan can be formed for 
6 inquiring into the truth of their 
« diftreſs ; for to accompliſh that 
« taſk, a man muſt abandon every 
e other concern.“ He ſuppoſes a 
« well regulated erben pro- 
« moting induſtry,” yet he declares 
equally againſt a legal eſtabliſhment 
in al countries, whether the go- 
vernment be well or ill regulated, 
whether it be calculated to encour- 
age or extinguiſh induſtry, —* Provi- 
« dence, ſays he, has ſcattered bene- 
ce volence amongſt the ſons of men 
« with a liberal hand.“ This is 
true, but does not vice impair, and 
often extinguiſh this amiable virtue? 
Does not even accident defeat its ope- 
ration? Are not ſome at a diſtance, 
perhaps in foreign countries? Are 
theſe fully attentive to that poverty 
which is aggravated by their ab- 
＋ 2 ES 
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ſence? Are not many careleſs, hard- 
| hearted, ſordid, or prodigal ? Let the 
writer make theſe allowances, and 
place himſelf in the fituation of an 
induſtrious poor man, ſtruck by ſick- 
neſs, ſurrounded by a helpleſs and 
numerous family, and forbid even 
to relate his diſtreſſes in public, and 
I doubt whether he would with ſuch 
ce aſſurance depend on the cha- 
* rity of his neighbours ;” but if he 
could, by what rule of equity ſhould 
the whole burden be thrown on the 

| conſiderate and benevolent? Why 

ſhould a defect in the laws of a 
country indirectly curtail the moſt 
valuable of its ſubjects of a reaſon- 
able proportion of the accommoda- 

tion of their fortunes, and extend as 
it were a public reward to an un- 
feeling diſpoſition? Is not a pre- 
mium for hard-heartedneſs full as 


excep- 
6. | 


em) 


exceptionable as a premium for idle- 
nels? _ 7 
But it may 0 boldly 1 OLIET | 
that thoſe who need charity would. 
« be more comfortably provided for 
* by the Plan of Providence than bj 
« a legal eſtabliſhment.” Here he 
takes it for granted, that a legal eſta- 
bliſhment is not tbe Plan of Providence. _ 
If it be not, I ſhall readily give it up. 
For I perfectly agree with the learn- 
ed author, that “men make a con- 
* fuſed jumble, when they attempt 
r to mend the Laws of Nature.” The 


Laws of Nature and the Plans of 
Providence, are known by their be- 


nevolence and wiſdom. By theſe 
ſtandards let us compare the two 
ſyſtems, of providing for the Poor 
by law, or “ leaving them to ſhift 
« for themſelves,” under this reſtric- _ 
tion too, that © common 'Begging is 
„ abſolutely to be prohibited, even at 
x « the 


+ : ; 


1 
« the riſk of loſing lives by neglect 
or overſight. — In one caſe, you 
leave the child of affliction either 
ſhut up in a wretched lodging, or 
expoſed to the ſeverity of the weather, 
under the preſſure of years, hunger, 
cold, nakedneſs, diſeaſe, and perhaps 
an helpleſs family, reſtrained, by the 
oppreſſion of law, from giving verit to 
his grief, and relating to the paſſen- 
ger the particulars of his miſery, with 
no other chance for relief than this, 
« that his ſqualid poverty will excite 
& a degree of pity proportioned to the 
« diftreſs.” You give an unbounded 
licence to the profligate to quit every 
_ uſeful employment, and, by ſucceſs- 
fully counterfeiting that ſſualid poverty, 
to intercept the relief intended for it. 
You abandon the tender infant to an 
untimely death, or, to what is infi- 
nitely worſe, to immoral habits—a 


fated victim to diſhoneſty, and, if a 
female, 


0 


female, to proſtitution. In the other 
you appoint regular guardians of the 
orphan and afflicted, to whom the 
diſtreſſed have a right to appeal; 

who are inſtructed to remove them 
from the manſions of ſorrow, to 2 
comfortable aſylum, provided with 


every neceſſary, whether for health 


or ſickneſs, for the body or the mind, 
at the common expence of all, whom 
the Laws of Society have inveſted 
with a more ample portion of the 
public. wealth. Is the law of nature 
to be found in chance or in reaſon, 
in confuſion or in order? Is the 
plan of Providence to be traced in 
cruelty, idleneſs, miſery, and vice, or 


in benevolence, induſtry, happineſs, 


and virtue? The law of nature is 
the law of reaſon : every benevolent 


exertion of which i is part of the great 


Plan of Providence. 
Having 


% 
* 
a at ane, wth FORTE * 
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2 Having ſeen what he difapproves 


of, let us now advert to what he re- 
commends, « T heartily approve every 
bag regulation that tends to prevent 
« idleneſs common Begging ought 


* abſolutely to be prohibited, even at 
* the hazard of loſing a few lives 


an officer muſt be appointed in 
« every pariſh, with a competent ſa- 
« lary for apprehending and carry- 


« ing to the Work houſe every ſtroll- 


Fw ing Beggar,” — where they are 
all to be fed on bread and water 
for a year, with liberty to work 
« for themſelves,” This mixed mul- 


titude muſt include the real Poor as 
well as the Impoſtor. Here is pal- 


pably a legal eſtabliſhment; an 
houſe, a maintenance (though a 
ſcanty one), officers in and out of 
the houſe provided at the public ex- 
pence. It is open to all, they need 


only Beg, to be admiſſible ; but thoſe 


who 


b 


6882 * 
who cannot work muſt be confined to 
| their wretched appointment of bread and 
water, whilſt the ſturdy Vagabond 
adds to it the full produce of his la- 
bour. The only difference then be- 
tween Lord KAlus's and other plans 
for a Work-houſe, is, that he allots a 
much better maintenance to the Im- 
poſtor than the real Poor, or indeed 
than the induſtrious labourer, for he 
gives him the entire profits of his 
work, beſides the accommodation 
and allowance of the houſe. In this 
plan he contradicts too his former 
ideas; for\with reſpect to thoſe who 
were reduced by their profligacy, he 
had before ſuggeſted a curious mode 
of difcrimination, to © ſhut up thoſe 
« who are able to work in an houſe 
e of correction,” to leave the helpleſs 
at large. If,“ ſays. he, « by over- 
« fight or neglect any happen to die 
. of want, the example will tend 
: „ % more 


N 
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« more to reformation, than the moſt 
« pathetic diſcourſe from the pulpit.” 


Now if we ſuppoſe one of them 


(for the credit of the police of the 


country, and for the more general 
edification) to periſh in the public 


ſtreets, would ir be perfectly clear, 


from the appearance of the corpſe, 


whether he fell a victim to his own 


profligacy, and publit prudence, or 
to the mere ſavage inſenſibility of his 


neighbours? But let us, as he pro- 
perly ſays of the embezzlement of 


money belonging to the Poor, © turn 
« our eyes from a ſcene ſo horrid !” 

He then ſpeaks with ſome degree | 
of favour of the ſcheme, .eftabliſhed 


in Scotland, of .empowering the 


landholders to aſſeſs the pariſhioners ; 


and recommends an improvement 


of it for great cities, by appointing 
and empowering a committee to 


* apply _— the Pariſh for cha- 


6 „ ritable 


168.) 


* Abbe ſubſcriptions, and if any 
« obſtinately refuſe to contribute, to 
« tax them at their diſcretion.” Here 
is a parochial tax, one of the moſt 
exceptionable of all arrangements, as 
has been before ſhewn, with theſe 
additional grievances, that no mode 
is eſtabliſhed of judging whether 
the contribution be proportioned to 
the ability of the ſubſcriber, nor any 
appeal for redreſs provided, if the 
Committee ſhould abuſe a diſcretionary 
power, ſo far ſurpaſſin g any authority 
veſted in the Engliſh pariſh officer, on 
the Oppreſſion of which he has de- 
claimed ſo much. 
From his ideas of a legal eſtabliſh- 
ment, let us proceed to his obſerva- 
tions on particular charitable inſtitu- 
tions for the Poor. N 
Hle condemns work-houſes as uſe- 
leſs, yet he directs * all Beggars to 


0 be carried. to one.” 


M 2 We 
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He commends „ an Hoſpital: for 
the ſick, wounded and maimed, as 
being productive of good without 
doing any harm; ſuch an Hoſpi- 
tal ſhould depend partly on volun- 
* tary charity.” Of courſe he al- 
lows it ſhould ariſe party from a 
compulſory tax. Yet he. praiſes the 
man who ſold the Poor-Houſe in the 
French village, which I ſuppoſe did 
not exclude the fick, wounded, and 
maimed, and “ gave to the Poor a 
% moderate proportion of bread and 
beef; for the following extraor- 
dinary reaſon, the Poor and Sick 
«© Were more comfortably lodged at 
“ home, than formerly in the houſe, 
and by that plan of management 
& the pariſh Poor decreaſed,” - No- 
thing is more likely. He turned 
into the ſtreets the ſick and helpleſs 
who had no bome, and gave nothing but 
food, to thoſe who wanted lodging, 


raiment, 


-raiment; and medicine. I dare ſay 
ebe pariſb Poor decreaſed almoſt as faſt as 
the man, ho ſo prudently ſold the 
Houſe, which ſheltered them from 

the weather, could have wiſhed. © 

I am ſorry to point out further 
inaccuracies + in the few facts, on 

which he builds his benevolent ſyſ- 

tem of ſtripping the Engliſh Poor of 
the comfort purchaſed with three 
millions of money. In Briſtol, 
ſays he, © the Pariſh Poor twenty 
« years ago did not exceed four 
« thouſand, at preſent they amount 
* to more than ten thouſand.” With 
that city I am well acquainted. It 
has not 9000 houſes, its burials a- 
mount not to 1700 in a year; and 
of courſe the whole number of in- 
habitants cannot be calculated at - 
more than 50,000, If this writer's 
aſſertion were true, more than one 
fifth of the inhabitants muſt receive 
| the 
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the pariſh pay; and the comfort he 


draws from this extraordinary fact is, 
that the whole number (/ich, wounded, 


e ee amongſt the reſt) will ſoon 


«'be left to their ſhifts,” I ſuſpect 


that he has miſtaken the proportion 
of expence, for the proportion of the 
numbers of perſons ſupported, as the 


ſum levied in that city for the Poor, 


has really increaſed (nearly in the 
period he mentions) from 4000 to 
'10,000/, and upwards. But from 


whatever cauſe the miſtake may have 
ariſen, it is a ſufficient ſpecimen to 


caution the Reader not to rely im- 
plicitly on the facts advanced 300 this 


Gentleman. 
To houſes for in g and train- 
ing to la hour orphans and begging 
children, he objects, becauſe Chil- 
e dren en the affection of a mo- 
« ther.“ Granted. But ſuppoſe they 
have no mother; ſuppoſe the mother 
. — . 


4 i ) 


ban doned them, or leads them 


Nen beg; theſe caſes he thinks 


not worth providing for. Suppoſe 
ſhe has half a dozen young children, 
and is a widow: In that and ſuch 
caſes,” ſays he, would it not be bet- 


« ter to diſtribute ſmall ſums from 


« time to time amongſt poor families 
* Overburdened with children? and 


c with reſpect to orphans and beg- 

« ging children, it would be a more 
4 ſalutary meaſure to encourage me- 
i chanics, manufacturers, and farm 


ers above all, to educate ſuch chil- 


' «. dren, with a premium for each, the 
* half in hand, and the other half 


„ when, they can work for them 


« ſelves.” Theſe ideas may be very 
Proper, but where is the fund, when 

e legal eſtabliſnment is aboliſhed? 
Flis objections to a Foundling Hoſ- 


pital, may be perhaps of ſome weight 


in England, where there is. another 
* piroviſion 
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| proviſion for poor de ſerted ch ildren, 


but are by no means ſolid, in the ge- 
neral manner he applies them to 
countries, which ve no other re- 
ſource. e e 

He arraigns every enablichru ewt in 
London for proſtitutes, whether to cure 


their diſeaſes, preſerve their and their 


innocent 'children's lives, or even to re- 
form their morals ; yet he thinks Mr. 


STIRLING deſerves to be kept in per- 
petual remembrance, for the ſcheme 


he contrived to reform common proſ— 


titutes in Edinburgh, It would take 


too much time to do juſtice to the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of theſe inſtitu- 
tions. 1 have on another otcaſion 


delivered my ſentiments at large on 


an Aſylum for penitent profiicutes as 


In a Seiten, preached before the Governeſſes 


and Guardians of the Magdalen Aſylum, in 


Dublin, on the iſt of May, 1774, and eng at 
their requett, 5 


* 


chariqy 


. 2 by 
i - charity ſchools he finds fault wich 
as foſtering lazineſs. If they have no 


attention to induſtry, they are on a 
bad plan; the Charter Schools in Ire- 


land train the children to labour. 
0 Reading and writing fluently, ſays 


« he, renders them too delicate for 


« hard labour, ang too proud for or 


e dinary labour; yet he praiſes the 
Orphans School at Edinburgb, where he 
« ſays: they are taught to read and 
« write.” As to the ſuppoſed advan- 
tage of being inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of religion and morality in a 
Charity School, he holds that unne- 
ceſſary; © the principles of Theology 
„ and Morality are ſtamped on the 
* heart of man — the natural im- 
« preſſions are ſufficient for good 
conduct.“ To omit. the palpable 
inference, that Revelation is not the 
foundation of his Theology, (as in- 
deed no part of this chapter breathes 
7 3 — - „ 
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the fpirit of Chriſlianity,) from 
whence does he draw his examples 
of the ſufficiency of theſe natural im- 
preſſions, unim proved by education? 
Do the Theology and Morality of 
the African or American Savage juſ- 
tify this aſſertion? It is true, as he 
abſerves, that . God hath placed la- 
© bour as a guard to virtue; but 
_ does that imply that God hath not 
e contrived; another guard in reli- 
.« gious inſtruction?ꝰ But ſuch is 
the efficacy which he aſcribes to la- 
bour, that * more integrity will be 
« found among a number of induſ- 
« trious Poor taken at random, than 
« among the ſame number in any 
* claſs,” Of this I pretend not to 
judge from my own knowledge, as 
Jam not poſſeſſed of facts ſufficient 
to balance the moral virtues of dif- 
ferent claſſes of men; but I cannot 


help 6 that a few pages. 
„ | before 


* W 
before Lord Kains ſpeaks of a man 
in this claſs of life as « a groveling 
creature, who has no ſenſe of ho- 
* nour, and ſcarce any of ſhame.” 

I ſhould apologize for having en- 
tered into an examination of the prin- 
ciples of this writer, with a minute- 
neſs of attention, to which a judici- 
ous reader will not think them en- 
titled. But the generality of man- 
kind may be eaſily influenced by the 
authority of a name, leſs conſiderable 
than Lord KA IMs's, to embrace doc- 
trines which coincide with their ap- 
parent Intereſt; and popular opinion 
_ is of particular importance at a time 
when this great ſubject is agitated 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, and 
may ſoon engage the attention of the 
legiſlature of. this kingdom. The 
queſtion is of no ordinary magni- 
tude: Whether education ſhould be 
Provided for the infant, medicine for 
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the ſick, and a retreat for the aged, 
from a regular fund; or whether 
they ſhall be abandoned. to idleneſs, 


vice; diſeaſe, and famine? It involves 


the comfort, the exiſtence, and the 


virtue of multitudes. It affects na- 
tional wealth, happineſs, and man- 


ners: it is deeply intereſting to the 


commonwealth, On ſuch a ſubject 
no man has a right to offer any 
thoughts, which are not the reſult of 


full enquiry, and moſt mature re- 
flection; but on the ſide of humanity 
it would be more pardonable to be 
precipitate, becauſe it would be more 


amiable, and leſs dangerous to err. 


Lord Kains' has engaged on the 


other ſide with a zeal approaching 


to acrimony:—He has rendered it 
'the duty of every man who can de- 
| tet his miſtakes, to point them out 
to public obſervation. I therefore 


without reſerve conclude ; ; and flatter 


5M 


— 
ey 


. 
myſelf that the foregoing Remarks 
will juſtify the declaration, that his 
| facts are miſrepreſented, or incom- 
petent ; that his reaſonings are in- 
concluſive and inconſiſtent ; that his 
ideas of Morality and Theology are 
equally imperfect ; and that his doc- 
trines are no leſs ſubverſive of pub- 
lic order and induſtry, than repug- 
nant to humanity and juſtice, 
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AK GU MENT 


in SUPPORT or THE 
RIGHT OF THE POOR 
IN THE | 
KINGDOM OF IRELAND, 


| "To A 
NATIONAL PROVISION; 


. « -- 1 TRY APPENDIX TO WHICH, 


An Attempt | is made to ſettle a Meaſure of the Contri. 
| bution due from each Man to the Poor, on the Footing 


of Juſtice. 


By RICHARD WOODWARD, ILL. D. 
| Dean of Clogher, and Chancellor of St. „ Dublin. 


| — 0h! I have ta'en 
Too little care of this. Take phyſick, Pomp, 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhew the heavens more juſt. 


SHAKESPEARE) s LEAR, 
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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS CONOLLY. 


81K 
TF I were to addreſs you in the or- 
A dinary ſtyle of dedications, Iam 
convinced I ſhould totally forfeit that 
ſhare, which I flatter myſelf I poſleſs, 
at preſent, of your eſteem. It is as 
offenſive to an ingenuous mind to 
receive, as to pay the adulation too 
often laviſhed on ſuch occaſions, be- 
0 yond 


i DEDICATION. 
yond the bounds of delicacy, .or 
even decency: encomiums too ex- 
travagant to gain the confidence of 
the world; too indiſcriminate to re- 
flect any honour, even on a deſery- 


ing object; and, of courſe, deroga- 
tory from the integrity, if not the 


genius, of their author. For there 
is a dignity in real eſteem and 


friendſhip, which diſdains the very 
garb of a paraſite. However highly 
I prize your real worth, from a 


thorough knowledge of it, I am ſa- 
tisfied to leave your general charac- 
ter to be eſtimated by the particular 


regard and affection borne to you by 
all ranks of men; and ſhall content 


myſelf with giving the reaſon 
which induced me to dedicate to 
you this little production of my lei- 


fure hours, 1 9 


_ | The 


4. 


DEDICATION. 
"The fubje&t would naturally have 
turned the attention of any writer 
to you, who diſtinguiſhed yourſelf 
by ſo. laudable a ſolicitude, during 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliameny, tobring 
in heads of a bill, for the relief of 
the Poor: the burthen of which, if 
it lay on landed property, no indivi- 
dual in this: kingdom would have 
ſupported i ina larger proportion than 
yourſelf, But in addition to this 
common motive, I could not let ſlip 
ſo public an opportunity of | expreſſ- 
ing my private. obligations to you, 
for your protection, as a patron ; and 
even beyond that, for the confidence 
and intimacy with which you have 
fo long honoured me, as a friend. 
It is owing ſolely to your recom- 
mendation, that I am placed in this 
. kingdom, and I am perſuaded that 
EE you 


DEDICATION. 
you will ever regard it as the beſt 


return I can make to yourſelf, to 
devote to the benefit of your poor 
countrymen, the little ſervices in the 
power of, 
Dear Sir, 5 
Your moſt obliged, 


And faithful 


Humble Servant, 


RICHARD WOODWARD. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
1 0 1 R 
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FE E object of this pamphlet is 
to place in their true light the 
Pants and the rights of the Poor in 
this Kingdom. For this purpoſe, the 
author hath confined himſelf to one 
train of reaſoning, which appears to 
him abſolutely concluſive: without 
deviating into variety of proof, 
which might diſtract the attention; 
or into any kind of ornament, which 
(by engaging the imagination or 
paſſions) might ſeduce, or be ſuſ- 
pected of ſeducing the judgment. As 
1 it 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT, 


it is his ambition, for the ſake of 


thoſe whoſe cauſe he is pleading, to 
draw the attention of perſons quali- 
fied by their ſtation and talents to 
carry theſe ſpeculations into execu- 


tion, who ſeldom have leiſure or re- 
liſh for minute and tedious deduc- 


tions; he hath limited himſelf to 


general reaſonings, and to the utmoſt 
brevity compatible with clearneſs. 


From the candour of ſuch readers 
he flatters himſelf, that if any of his 
opinions have the air of noyelty, 


they will at leaſt weigh before they 


reject : if the freedom of any of his 
ſentiments ſhould alarm, as tending 


to excite the murmurs of the Poor, 


that they will reflect whether he 


hath not at the ſame time inculcated 
the reaſonableneſs of their ſubordi- 


nation in — and their obliga+- 
| tions 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii 


tions to obedience; and whether he 


was not obliged to be thus explicit. 
b in ſtating their rights by the con- 
duct of the Rich: if any expreſſion 


ſound harſh or invidious, that they 
will conſider, whether it could 


have been ſoftened without betray- 


ing the truth: if it appear aſſuming, 


in a private man, to point out the 2 


duties of the Legiſlature of a great 


kingdom, that they will condeſcend 


to examine (before they condemn 
him), whether the duty be not 


proved as well as ſuggefted, and 
whether it be not important enough 
to juſtify, and in ſome ſort to require, 
that preſumption. At all events, 


whatever judgment may be formed 


of the execution, the deſign of this 


little piece needs no apology. No 
finiſter or intereſted view can be 
imputed to its author. Little is to 
| be 


viii ADVERTISEMENT. 
be gained by maintaining the rights 
of the Poor, againſt the prejudices 
and ſuppoſed intereſt of the Rich, but 
the conſciouſneſs of a benevolent in- 
' tention, and the heart- felt ſatisfac- 
tion of endeavouring to be a friend 
to the friendleſs. h 


| 
| 
| 


AN. 


IN $UPPORT OF THE 


RIGHT OF THE POOR * IN THIS KING- 


DOM TO A NATIONAL PROVISION. 


INTRODUCTION. 
HE want of a competent provi- 


ſion for our Poor muſt have 
been ever regretted by the conſiderate, 


* To prevent miſtake, it is premiſed, that through- 


out this Argument by the term Poor are meant not 
thoſe idle vagrants, who are a peſt to ſociety, but 
thoſe perſons only, who, though willing to work, 
cannot ſubſiſt by labour; and in the term RicH are 
comprehended all who have more than enough to 
ſupply them with the mere necellaries of life, See 
the Appendix. ET 
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from motives of policy as well as 
compaſſion. But ſuch is the defe- 


rence paid even to error long eſta- 
bliſhed, that few of thoſe who diſ- 
cern this imperfection in our police, 


would dare to hazard a fentiment ſo 
new and alarming ; regarded by al- 


moſt all as a dangerous paradox, or 
at beſt a viſionary and impracticable 


truth. So general a diſcouragement 
makes moſt of them give up the 


cauſe as deſperate. It requires per- 


haps a more uncommon fortitude of 
mind to contend with civil, than 


with military difficulties to oppoſe 
the prejudices, than to face the ene- 


mies of one's country: and yet, in 


both caſes, it is equally the duty of a 
good citizen to ſtem the torrent with 
reſolution, and, even in circum- 
ſtances the moſt diſcouraging, non 
deſperare de Republics, Indeed where 
both ind and expediency can be 

plainly 


: f ( r 

plainly proved; in ſuch a- caſe, to 
deſpair of the wiſdom and virtue of 
the Public, is certainly in ſome: de- 
gree to derogate from our own. - For 
we fhould reflect, that the ſteady 
light of truth will (by ſure, how- 
ever flow, degrees) break rhrough 
the miſt of ignorance and prejudice 
and that whatſoever is conſonant to 
the maxims of reaſon, as well as che 
feelings of humanity, (being proof 
againſt cavil, and ſuperior to xidi- 
cule) can never be hopeleſs, eſpecial - 
ly in a free and enlightened coun- 
try. Of this, the courſe of the laſt 
Parliament winter gave abundant 
proof, when the Sketch of a Plan“ for 
a national proviſion for the Por (an 
idea heretofore ſo generally exploded) 
 * Drawn up haftily by the Author, and ſubmitted 
to a Committee of the Dublin Society, who were 


| pleaſed to approve and adopt it; and for which he 
had the honour, much above the merit of the per- 


lormapeys of a gold medal. 
P2 was 


nn 
was honoured with the approbation 
of the DuBLIN Society, and a laud- 
able beginning of a public eſtabliſn- 
ment for the Sick was made by the 
wiſdom of the Legiſlature. At the 
fame time, the zeal of many gentle- 
men, of diſtinguiſhed rank and cha- 
racter, to extend the national bounty 
to the aged and infant Poor, though 
prevented from taking effect by the 
cloſe of the Seſſion, gave a further 
preſage of the practicableneſs of any 
ſcheme recommended by its pro- 
priety and benevolence to the Par- 
liament of Jreland. From theſe fa- 
vourable appearances, the Author is 
encouraged to lay before the Pub- 
lic his thoughts on the expediency 
of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, which he 
is convinced (after much conſidera- 
tion) is as nearly capable of demon- 
ſtration, as any moral or political 
queſtion whatever. How far he may 
| do 


do juſtice to ſo good a cauſe, he ſub- 
mits with becoming deference to the 
public judgment ; and, in order to 
give the merits of the queſtion a fair 
trial, will confine himſelf to a me- 
thod ſtrictly argumentative, reſting 
his plea in favour of the Poor on the 
proof of theſe three poſitions : 

That the Poor are ſo inadequately 
provided for by voluntary contributions 
in this kingdom, as to ſtand in need 
of ſome legal title to a maintenance. 

That it is the indiſ pen ſible duty of 
the Rich to grant them a competent 
proviſion: And, SEE, 

That it is eminently for the inte- 
reſt of the Commonwealth that this duty 
be diſcharged in an ample and ef- 
fectual manner. 

If theſe three points admit of a 
clear proof, and there remains no 
doubt of the neceſſity, the moral ob- 


ligation, or the political expediency 
| af 


* * 
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I 
of providing a public ſupport for 
the Poor; there is a reaſonable ground 


of hope, that ſuch narrow and ſor- 


did prejudices as will not yield to the 
voice of reaſon, or the united affec- 
tions of compaſſion and public love, 
may be controlled by the wiſdom 
and authority of Law. 


rr 
That tbe Poor are ſo inadequately provided 
for by voluntary contributions in this 
| kingdom, as to ſtand in need of ſome 


Logal title ta a maintenance. 


THAT the 1 an our peo. 5 


ple are very ill accommodated with 
lodging, raiment, and even food, is 


but too manifeſt to all who are ac- 
quainted with their manner of liv- 
ing. That their Poverty is likely to 
continue, with but little mitigation, 
will 
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will be as cridem to any intelligent 
man, who reflects on the following, 
among other cauſes of it: the exor- 
bitant rent extorted from the poorer 
tenants, ever loth and afraid to quit 
their ancient habitations, by the ge- 
neral method of ſetting farms to the 
higheſt bidder, without any allow- 
ance for a Tenant Right; the ſyſtem, 
as prejudicial to the landlord as to 
the under-tenant, of letting large 
tracts of land to Undertakers inured 
to tyranny and extortion ; the oppreſ. 
fion of Duty-work, which calls the 
cottager arbitrarily from the tillage 
of the little ſpot which he holds at 
fo dear a rent; and the low rate of 
wages for labour. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, combined with ſome others, 
reduce the Jriſh cottager below the 
| peaſant of almoſt every country in 
Europe. Such is his hard condition 

in the moſt plentiful ſeaſon, and in 
the 


the prime of his health and ſtrength: 
what then muſt be his ſtate in time 
of dearth, under the preſſure of 
years, infirmities, or even a very nu- 
merous young family? His expences 
admit of no retrenchment. He is 
a ſtranger to luxury, or even to de- 
cent accommodation, and yet his 
wages ſeldom afford any referve. 
On the death of ſuch a father of a 
family, dependent on his labour-for 
their main, or perhaps entire, ſupport, 
how forlorn muſt be the ſituation of 
his widow and orphan children! It 
would ſhock a tender mind to ima- 
gine (if imagination could paint) the 
miſeries, to which the bulk of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom are con- 
ſtantly expoſed by the ſlighteſt re- 
verſe of fortune: by a ſingle bad 
ſeaſon, by an accidental loſs, by an 
occaſional diſeaſe, and even by the 
gradual decay of nature, Nor are 
= „% Gol 
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theſe affeting ſcenes confined to ſea 
ſons of ſcarcity ; they muſt always. | 
exiſt in a great, though not equal, 
number. They preſent themſelves 
but too often to every country Gen- 
tleman (and ftill more to. the Clergy, 
in the exerciſe of their parochial du- 
ties, to whoſe experience we appeal), 
to need a proof. They cannot be 
doubted or denied by any, but thoſe | 
who ſhut their eyes or ſteel their 
hearts againſt them. 

_ So numerous, ſo urgent, and ſo 
well known are the diſtreſſes of the 
Poor—Let us now fairly eſtimate the 
ſufficiency of the reſources at prefent 
ſubſiſting for their relief. Our eyes 
will be naturally turned 5% to the 
Landed Gentlemen, who derive their 
wealth and importance from the la- 

bour of theſe men. Of theſe, many, 
perhaps a Majority of the moſt con- 
ſiderable, conſtantly reſide in another 


1 king- 
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1 
kingdom; and though ſome of them 
may caſt back a part of their ſuper · 
fluity on thoſe, to whoſe induſtry 
they owe their Al, yet it is to be 
feared; that ſuch inſtances are com- 
paratively very rare. On the con- 
trary, it is too frequently urged as 
a recommendation of Jriſb property, 
that it is not encumbered with any tax 
for the maitenance of the Poor. A ſingu- 
lar inſtance this of the inadvertence, 
(one would only hope of the inad- | 
| vertence, leſt we ſhould be forced to 
impute it to the depravity) of man- 
kind, that ſuch a phraſe could be 
rendered ſo familiar to the ear of any 
wiſe and good man, as to loſe its ge- 
nuine horror! If the ſentiment were 
developed, ſurely few would enter- 
tain, and ſtill fewer avow it: and 
therefore, no ingenuous Reader will 
think it either invidious or unneceſ- 
fary in this intereſting argument to 
lay 
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lay open its plain import, which is 
this, © An eſtate in this Kingdom is 
6 repreſented to be peculiarly advan- 
« tageous to the Landlord, becauſe, 
« though he may, and generally 
does, avail himfelf' of the utmoſt 
4 profit that car be drawn. from the 
labour of his tenant,” (leaving him 
in truth too ſcanty a preſent mainte- 
| nance,) he is nevertheleſs at liberty 
* to abandon that labourer to periſh, 
« when he is unable to work any lon- 
* ger.” Is this boaſted privilege ei- 
ther honourable or defirable? A wiſe 


man would not glory in ſuch an ex- 


emption, a good man would not 
claim it, and he who wiſhes to enjoy, 
doth not deſerve it. 

But it will be replied, that corwtith 
ſtanding the abſence of many great 
| proprietors of land in Ireland, there 

is yet a large number of perſons 


Q 2 on 
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= of diſtinguiſhed property, and a ſtill 
greater of reſpectable Gentry, who re- 


ſide on their eſtates, (a part of the 


i year at leaſt) adminiſtering employ- 


ment to the induſtrious, and charity 
to the diſtreſſed. Granted! there are 
many ſuch valuable characters a- 


mongſt us, who are an ornament 
and bleſſing to their country. To 


ſuch, every mark of public regard 15 


due. We pay homage to their vir- 
tues with alacrity, we perceive and 


unveil their imperfections with re- 
gret. But it is the duty of an advo- 
cate for the Poor to aſk even them, 


whether their bounty be not confined 


too much, if not entirely, to the neigh- 


bourhood of their own reſidence. 
Does their liberality extend equally 
to their diſlant eſtates? How few can 


truly ſay, that they ever have it in 


their contemplation what may be the 
condition of their lower tenants on 
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lands remote from their own man- 
ſions! Yet thoſe tenants are unqueſ- 
tionably of equal ſervice to them 
and the Public, equally entitled to 
their attention, and the more likely 
to ſtand in need of their charity, be- 
cauſe from thoſe eſtates they are Ab- 
ſentees, almoſt as fatally as if they 
reſided in another kingdom. On the 
whole it cannot be denied, that by A 
far the greater part of our lands do , 
not enjoy the benefit of the proprie- 
tor's reſidence, and in general the 
Poor of thoſe eſtates partake not of 
his charity. Now, when we have 
weighed on one ſide, the extraordi- 
nary indigence of the whole pea- 
ſantry; and allowed, on the other, 
for the number of Abſentees from 
the kingdom, the remoteneſs of 
many eſtates from the manſions of 
the reſident Gentry, (which together 
render i it no uncommon caſe to find a 
tract 


wb 
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tract of country, containing ſome 
fcores of ſquare miles, without one 


family of note) it will be intuitively 


clear, that there can be no balance, 


nor indeed any, the leaſt, proportion, 


between the neceſſities of the poor 


tenants, and the alms of their land- 
lords. | | 
'To compenſate for this inequality, 


let no one lay the ſmalleſt ſtreſs on 
the collections in the places of di- 


vine worſhip. For, however conſi- 


derable they may be in ſome parti- 


cular churches, fortunately circum- 
ſtanced, the average of them through 


the kingdom is too trivial to be 


worth mentioning. In a word, how- 


ever harſh and unpalatable it may 


be, it is but too notorious a truth, 
that the Poor in the country draw 
little of their ſupport from the Gen- 


try; the vagrant Beggar excepted, 
Wh is generally a diſgrace to the 


Name, 


Can) 
name, and an injury to the cauſe of ' 
a Charity. They depend principally 
upon the neighbouring Farmer, or 
even Cottager, the pooreſt of whom 
are humane enough to communicate 
with them, and thereby leſſen their 
little ſtock. Can there be a ſpeRta- 
cle more edifying, and at the ſame 
time more reproachful, to an affluent 
Landlord, than to ſee (and it is his 
own neglect if he does not ſee or 
know it) one of his poor tenants: 
feeding another, with bread taken as. - 
it were out of the mouth of his own 
children; whilſt he, who is feaſting 
on the labour of both, attends to the 
miſeries of neither; but throws the 
whole burden of relieving them on 
thoſe, whom no reaſonable by- ſtander 
could think equal to bear the ſmall- 
eſt part of it. But to return to the 
argument, (if this obſervation be 
thought a digreſſion) what can ſuch 
wretches 
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e give? What can they, who. 
_ are themſelves ſo ill defended from 


cold and hunger, be ſuppoſed to ſpare 


to another for food, much leſs for 
clothing? As to education for the in- 


fant, or medicine for the ſicx Poor, 
ſuch relief ſeemed to have never been 


thought of, till the latter were con- 
ſidered in a late Act for County In- 
firmaries, which does honour to the 


Legiſlature. Yet honourable as this 8 


beginning of good is to our Gover- 


nors, it can be regarded only as a 
ſample of what they approve—a 
kind of earneſt of public benevolence. 
For it is clear ar firſt ſight, that the 
income of thoſe Infirmaries is in no 
degree adequate to the number of 


ſick Poor in a whole country; the or- 


phan, the aged, and a vaſt majority 
of the ſick, (who from diſtance of 


ſituation, or the extremity of their 


caſes, cannot be removed ; or from 


the 


ta) 


the contagiouſneſs of their diſtem⸗ 
pers, or want of room, cannot b& 


admitted to the county hoſpital) are 


till without relief; and therefore nd 


more is neceſſary to place out of the. 


reach of cavil the firſt Poſitior; : 

That the poor are {6 inadequately 
: provided for by Yeluntary eontribu- 
* tions in this Eingdom, as to ſtand 


u in need of ſome Legal title to 4 


10 maintenance,” 
11 0 s 1116 d u. 


That it is the indifpenible duty of the 


Rich to provide a 0 maintenant 
E the Poor; 


ir hath bach 65 t for the 10 


vocates for the Poor to content themi- 
ſelves with exciting the compaſſion of 


the Rich, that i will probably ap- 


ent to man 4 21 to aſſert, | 


_—_— thas 


| 
| 


— — 
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that they have a clear title to a -fab- 
fiſtence from them on the footing 
of ftrict fufbice. Yet the reafonableneſs 
of this claim may be made fo plain, | 
to any man accuſtomed to conſider 
the origin of ſociety, and the fond. 
tion of property, (and for ſuch read- 
ers this argument is principally f in- 
tended), as to ſuperſede the neceſlity 
of any other plea for a public provi- 
fion for them. Nor would we fo 
far wrong their juſt pretenfions, ag 
to repreſent that aid, which is really 
a debt, as an act of bounty to be 
granted or with-held at pleaſure; 5 
or even (in the language of ſome 
writers on the Law of Nature) as a 
duty of imperfect obligation... We 
make our demand abſolutely, and ſup- 
Port it on the following principles. 
Every friend to the common 
rigbis of mankind will readily ad- 
mit, that no political ſyſtem can "be 
__y 


( 27 
wiſely and equitably conſtructed, 
without giving ſuch attention to the 
welfare of every claſs of its mem- 
bers, as will render their ſituation in 
that fociety preferable to what is 
called (in popular, though ſomewhat 
unphiloſophical, language) a State of 
Nature. Now as every citizen (who 

hath not forfeited his right by civil 
guilt) hath this claim on the com- 
munity to which he belongs, ſome 
writers on Natural Law have had re- 


cCourſe to the ĩdea of a certain compact, 


as the origin of government; which, 
though it never fully took place, 
ſerveth well to illuſtrate the right 
inherent in every man to ſubſiſtence 
and protection, in return for his ſer- 
vices to the Public, and ſubmiſſion 
to its laws. The idea is founded 
in equity: for every civil conſtitution 
u ould be ſo framed, that each mem- 
ber of it could have been ſuppoſed 
R 2 e 


| 
| 
| 
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60 have acceded to it voluntarily, 


with a rational attention to his own 
happineſs, On this ſuppoſition, as 
on a contract implied, is built the 
reciprocal obligation to protect and 
obey, and on the neglect of his re- 


lative duty, by either party, is built 


away the property or life of the ſub- 
ject, and the right of the ſubject to 


reſiſt and annul the power of the 
Sovereign. But that this compact is 
to be regarded only as a kind of 
fiction, taken up to convey an idea 


of rights, is evident from this known 
fact; that every man finds himſelf 
a ſubject of ſome ſtate, without a 


5 power of emancipating himſelf from 
its juriſdiction, though he bath x not 


#* The term Sovereign i is ere to 5 taken in its 
utmoſt latitude, as ſignifying the ruling Power in every 


| — whether lodged i in * hands of * few, or 


at 


-( 7599 *F 
at any time aſſented therets, or 
agreed to exchange the liberties of a 
ſtate of nature for the' privileges of 
a member of that community. And 
this arrangement of Providence con- 
duceth to the happineſs of man, 
though it ſeemeth an infraction of 
his liberty; for otherwiſe every in- 
fant muſt be unprotected, and every 
man remain an outlaw, till he had 
made an option of his country, and 
| taken out his charter as a citizen. 

Thus, however flattering to the 
love of liberty the idea of an origi- 
nal compact may be, and however 
uſeful to aſcertain the rights and 
duties of magiſtrate and ſubject, yet 
in reality every man is adopted by 


compulſion into the ſociety of which 


his parents were citizens, entitled 
only to that portion of the public 
wealth which accrues to him by in- 
herttance, and * from all 

right 


N 


right of occupaney over any other, 
1 then his parents were ſo poor, as 

to tranſmit no patrimony to him, he 
is born the inhabitant of a land, 
every ſpot of which is appropriated 
to {ome other perſon; he cannot 
his food, without invading property, 
and incurring the penalty, of law. 
The ſame law too forbids him to 
become an effective member of any 
other ſociety. He cannot emigrate 
Without the permiſſion of the go- 
vernment, ſo as to * expatyate, him- 
ſelf, or ſerve in arms for his adopt- 
ed, againſt his native country, with- 
out forfeiting his life as a rebel, Nor 


I* „ Though there mould be found any inftance of a 
Mate ſo particularly conſtructed, as to permit its ſub» 
eds th | renounce. their allegiance at pleaſure, which 
yet the author, from the whole of his inquiries, believes 
not to b the caſe in Europe at Jeaſt, it is fil] perfealy 
| ſufficient for the purpoſe of this argument, that 
the conſtitution of theſe hong, qr allo ws no en 
ur: * TIRE: 
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(500-77 
is all this * any impeachment of the 
equity of the ſtate, for without it 
the purpoſes of ſociety could nor be 
anſwered. Without excluſive pro- 
perty, there could be no regular in- 
duſtry; without ſubordination there 
could be no government or order; 
and without a power of command - 
ing the perſons and ſervices of its 
| ſubjects, the ſtate might nouriſh 
drones or vipers in its boſom. Be- 
ſides, the meaneſt ſubject Hath hi- 
therto no grievance, for he is in a 
Rate as good as the nature of ſociety 
will admit, and far preferable to thar 
of any lonely ſavage. His perſon. 
is protected from violence; and 
though he hath no ſtable poffeſſion, 
his induſtry is free. His labour will 
be uſeful to ſome rich. neighbour, 
and produce to him in retürn, a 
more com fortable ſubſiſtence, than 
falls to the ſhare of a ſolitary Tord 
2  n 
A oo 


"va. 


over a deſert. 80 far he is more 
 afe and happy than he could have 
been out of ſociety. 2 

But one of theſe inferior citizens, | 
excluded from any ſource of ſupport 
but labour, becomes by fickneſs, or 
otherwiſe, incapable of earning a 


ſubſiſtence. This is the caſe in 


queſtion (which is proved in the 
former ſection to be but too com- 
mon in this kingdom), and the in- 
quiry is, whether his rich neigh- 
bours are, or are not, bound in juftice; 
to. provide for him a competent 
maintenance? If not, by what right 
did they take upon them to enact 
certain laws (for the Rich compoſe 
the legiſlative body in every civi- 
ized country), which compelled that 
man to become a member of their 
ſociety ; which precluded him from 
any ſhare in the land where he was 
born, any uſe | of its ſpontaneous 
fruits, 


* 
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fruite, or any dominion over the 
beaſts of the field, on pain of ſtripes, 
impriſonment, or death? How can 
they juſtify their excluſive property, 
in the common heritage of mankind, un- 
leſs they conſent in return to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of the Poor, who 
were excluded from thoſe common 
rights by the laws of the Rich, to 
which they were never parties? For 
the * chimera of virtual repreſenta- 
tion in the legiſlative body hath no. 
place here, nor can the civilian find 
here any traces of an original com- 
pact entered into by the lower claſs 


= 


That the notion of virtual repreſentation is in part 
chimerical, will be evident to any man, who conſiders 
the frequent oppoſition of the local intereſts of bo- 
Toughs, &c. (which generally influence the Repreſen- 
tative) to the public good ; and the caſe of the Pqor is 
perhaps the ſtrongeſt inſtance, that the whole body of 

the people are not virtually repreſented, becauſe the 
intereſt of the Poor calls for a tax en the Rich, and 
therefore is in direct oppoſition to the ſuppoſed intereſt 
of all the Repreſentatives, and almoſt all who are con- 
cerned in electing them. 
8s of 
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of people, where the world is evidently 


not their friend, nor the world s law, It 


would be a waſte of words, and a 
diſgrace to reaſoning, to labour ta 


prove a point ſo clear as this : that 
the richer members of ſociety, who 
are a minority, have no right to ex- 
clude the lower claſs, who are a ma- 


jority, from any portion in the pub- 


lic patrimony; without ſecuring to 


them the reſource of a ſubſiſtence, 


wheri they muſt otherwiſe be re- 


duced to the dreadful alternative of 


breaking through thoſe regulations, 
or periſhing by a dutiful obſervance 


of them, And conſequently, as the 


welfare of the commonwealth re- 
quireth ſubordination and excluſive 
property, that it becometh the indi/- 
penſable duty of the Rich, in whoſe fa- 
vour principally that arrangement is 
made, to provide a competent main- 

tenance 


( I Y 
tenance for the Poor who are ex= 
cluded: by it. 
The argument migtit is cloſed 
here; were the object of it merely to 
eſtabliſh a ſpeculative conviction, 
that the Poor are entitled to a ſupport 
from the Rich, by the fundamental 
principles of equity ; but as ſpecu- 
lation, when oppoſed by intereſt, 
hath little chance of being reduced 
to practice, it will be expedient to 
proceed to the proof of the third po- 
ſition ; and ſhew that in this, as in 
every other inſtance (whatever ſhal- 
low pretenders may conceive to the 
contrary from their contracted views 
of either) ſound policy is inſepa- 
rably connected with virtue and true 
religlan. 
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POSETION Hl, 


7 hat it is eminently for the Intereſt of the 
Commonwealth, that this duty be diſ- 


charged in an ample and J 
Manner. | 


AS it ſeems the primary axiom 
with all judicious ſtateſmen, that 
Public convenience, power, and 
wealth, arife from the multitude of 
people uſefully employed; if it can 
be evinced, that a difcreet manage- 
ment and maintenance of the poor 
will increaſe the number and in- 
duſtry of the people, this propoſition 
will be demonſtrated : and there will 
be no neceſſity of engaging in the 
various other proofs of which it is 
— 5 


Let 


(an }F I 
Let us conſider firft, as it is firſf 
in its political importance, the caſe 
of the Infant Poor. It cannot long 
remain a doubt with any man of 
ordinary diſcernment, whether an 
eſtabliſhed fund in every pariſh, 
county, or other more commodious 
diſtrict, for the ſupport and educa- 
tion of deſtitute children, would not 
preſerve the lives of many; and 
form them all to be more uſeful 
members of ſociety, than they could 
be if abandoned to accidental alms, 
or trained to earn a precarious ſub- 
ſiſtence by begging. For the chil- 
dren in queſtion muſt, in general, 
either remain in the cabin of ſome 
compaſſionate poor neighbour (as 
hath been ſhewn in the firſt ſection), 
who at moſt can only ſpare to them 
what is barely neceſſary to ſupport 
life, without a thought of any regu- 
lar inſtruction ; or-elſe they muſt be 
. = 
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led about the country by ſome 
rolling beggar, in order to extort - 
alms by their infant cries ; in which 
caſe ignorance and idleneſs would 


be the ſmalleſt evils in their educa- 


tion. Now on either ſuppoſition, 
can there be the ſame probability of 
their being reared, without any regu- 


lar ſupply of wholeſome and nour- 


ing food, and without a poflibility 
of medical aſſiſtance in fickneſs ? Or 
can they be as well fitted for the ſer- 
vices of ſociety, without any, or with 
a vicious education, as if they were; 


by the aid of fome well conducted 
charity, principled in virtue, diſci- 
plined and inured to induſtry? We 


might appeal to the public opinion, 
fully expreſſed on this queſtion, in 


rhe popular contributions to Charity 
Schools in the capital: we might ap- 
peal to the apprehenſions of the le- 


— of the bad conſequences 
likely 


G 
likely to ariſe from breeding up 
children in the trade of begging, 
which induced them to grant a pow- 


er to certain magiſtrates to take away 14 


children from any ſtrolling beggar 
and ſend them to the next charter 
ſchool : but that it would be an af 
front to the common fenſe of any 


reader, to multiply arguments or 


authorities to prove, that a regular 
maintenance and education of deſti- 
tate children would ſecure more lives 
and ſervice to the ſtate, than a total 
neglect of them. But one cireum- 
ſtance mare is worth notice, though 
a little beſide the preſent argument, 
yet not foreign to the general ſcope 
of it; that a proper eſtabliſhment 
for the children of the Poor, a vaſt 
majority of whom are Papiſts, would 
perfect the ſcheme of the Incoreo- 
RATED CHARTER SCHoOL SOCIETY 

Hs l (which 


C a ) 
(which is very juſtly the favourite 
object of government), by diſtribut- 
ing Proteſtant Working Schools 
throughour the kingdom. ü 
Next to the infant, the Sick Poor 
claim our conſideration, on the prin- 
ciples of political arithmetic, becauſe 
the public is deeply intereſted in 
their ſpeedy reſtoration to health and 
ſtrength, And here it would be dif- 
ficult to find a medium of proof 
clearer than the very point in queſ- 
tion: that a ready care and cure of 
the diſeaſes of the labouring claſs of 
mankind, will ſave lives, ſhorten the 
-Intermiſions of labour by ſickneſs, 
and of courſe increaſe conſiderably 
the aggregate of their induſtry, Not 
to mention the preſervation of 
| Health and lives in general, by the 
improvement of the art of medicine, 
from public hoſpitals. But as an 
| eſtabliſh» 


7; — | 
eſtabliſhment for the fick hath re- 
_ ceived, though not an adequate ſup- 
port, yet a ſanction from the legiſla- 
ture; we will paſs on to the 
Third claſs of the Poor, and exa- 
mine how far the ſame public expe- 
diency may take place, in favour of 
the aged. Now even though we 


| ſhould be ſo ungrateful as to forget 


the merit of theſe worn-out ſervants 
of the public, the expence of reliev- 
ing them will be in a great degree,if 
not fully, repaid, by lengthening 
their lives, of courſe protracting the 
period of their ſervice, and preſerving 
entire the little induſtry of which 
they are ſtill capable. For. ſuppoſe 
that the aged labourer be able to 
earn .one half of his maintenance, if 
| a Charitable fund be at hand to ſup- 
ply the other moiety, he will ſtay in 
his cottage, and employ his remain- 
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ing ſtrength in induſtry, inſtead of 


devoting his whole time, as he muſt at 
Preſent, to the precarious and perni- 


cious employment of begging. Two 


ſuch paupers would be the addition 
of one effective man to public in- 


duſtry. If at the cloſe of life they 
become an abſolute burden, in that 


port interval indeed we have only to 
plead their former ſervices, with this 
ſhort remark; that if the intereſt of 
the public does not admit of  reliev- 


ing their wants, it would be, a ſtill 
higher degree of œconomy, and even 
of mercy, to adopt the refined Indian 


Policy of putting an immediate end 
to them. 


-.5>© 0 N C L U 8 1 0 . 


IF theſe three been be 


clearly eſtabliſhed, and there remain 
no doubt but that the Poor of this 


king. 
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kingdom ſtand in need of a public 
proviſion ; that the Rich are bound 
in juſtice, (though they neglect) to 
give it; and that the public interęſt 
requires, that it ſhould be given 
amply and effectually: from theſe 
premiſes neceſſarily flow the follow- 
ing concluſions. 


Firſt, that the intereſt of the fate 
demands ſome compulſory law, that the 
Rich may provide a competent ſub- 
ſiſtence for the Poor, | 

Secondly, that it is the duty of the 

Legiſlature, (for Legiſlatures have 
their moral characters and duties as 
well as private men) to make ſuch 

an arrangement, as will ſecure the 

juſt rights of the lower, who are not 
the leaſt uſeful claſs of their ſubjects; 
and at the ſame time promote the 
general weal, by increaſin g the num- 
ber and induſtry of the people. 
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Sour OBJECTIONS 
CONSIDERED. 


| [rights of Hi Poor, and the 

oon“ nt duty of the Legiſlature, 
7... thus firmly fixed on the baſis of 
by as well as equity: it would 
be ſuperfluous to add more, but that 
in a caſe where cuſtom and private 

_ Intereſt concur in raiſing prejudices, 
every opening to cavil ſhould be 
guarded : and therefore the author 
thinks it adviſeable to obviate thoſe 
objections which have come to his 
knowledge, when a plan of this 
kind engaged the converſation of the 
public during the courſe of the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament. On that oc- 
caſion he had the ſatisfaction of ob · 
ſerving, that the diſtreſſes of the Poor 
were univerſally confeſſed and re- 
gretted, 


( 48 ) 
gretted, and did not meet with any 
ſpeculator in Morality who would 
not, on reflection, admit the indiſ- 
penſable duty of the Rich to relieve 
them. So that his two firſt poſi- 
tions ſeemed to ſtand unimpeached, 
and the whole weight of oppoſition 
to be levelled at the political ex pe 

diency of a compulſory law, to conſtrain 
the Rich to diſcharge that duty. And 
this was branched out into two dif- 
ferent objections : firſt, that a legal 

_ eſtabliſhment for the Poor is a temp- | 
tation to idleneſs and expence a- 
mongſt the laboring claſs of man- 
kind, and therefore inexpedient : ſe- 
condly, that though in ſome reſpects 
expedient, it would be attended with 
an expence more than. equivalent to 
that expediency. Theſe two objec- 
tions ſhall be conſidered ſeparately ; 
which yet the candid reader will al- 
low 


( 46 ) 

low to be a further indulgence to 
_ Prejudice, becauſe a demonſtration of 
the wants of the Poor, and the abſo- 
lute duty of the Rich torelieve them, 
in reaſon precludeth both indivi- 
duals, and the Legiſlature from 
pleading political expediency. For 
what is that plea but a formal at- 
tempt to prove, that it is expedient 
for Government to acquieſce in the 
oppreſſion of one divifion of its ſub- 
jets, in order to ſecure to another 
an exemption to which it hath no 
right? An abſurdity in politics, as 
well as morals, that neither needs, 
nor deſerves confutation 1 How- 
ever, as we fear not to join iſſue on 
the footing of general utility, we 
will proceed to examine theſe ob · 
jections. wy 
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OBJECTION. 1 4 


That a ! efttbliſoment for the m. is 4 

| temptation. to idlensſs and expence a- 
mongſt the labouring claſs of _—_ and 
Deg inexpedient. | 


IIS objection: 1s grounded: on'a 
en that a labourer will be 
leſs induſtrious and ſaving, if he be 
ſecure of a ſupply in time of need: 
and thence is inferred the inexpedi- 
ency of eſtabliſhing a fund for the 
maintenance of any Poor. Now 
though. we ſhould admit the ſuppo- 
ſition, which we ſhall hereafter prove 
to be at beſt very doubtful, the in- 

| ference will by no means follow. 
For in the firſt ſection it was ſhewn, 
that the income of the lower rank 
of people is ſo ſcanty, that they ſel- 
dom have it in their power to lay 


up 
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648 ) 
up a reſerve ſufficient for their own 
ſickneſs, or old age; much leſs for 
their orphan children. Although 


therefore it be admitted that ſome 


Paupers may owe their diſtreſs to their 
own or their parents improvidence, 
yet there muſt be many more amongſt 
a peaſantry ſo ill appointed, who are 
objects of charity, in ſpite of the 


5 moſt ſlaviſh toil —— the moſt rigor- 


ous parſimony. 

But to take this argument in its 
ſtrongeſt bearing, and confine our- 
ſelves to the caſe of an idle prodigal 
man, who in the extremity of age 


or ſickneſs cries out for food or me- 
dicine: can any one avow that we 


ſhould ſuppreſs every tender feeling, 
ſtop our hand when by the inſtinct 


of compaſſion it is ſtretching forth 


relief to him, and with a ftoical in- 
difference ſuffer him to periſh ; from 
a deep and doubtful. ſpeculation | 
7 LG: whe⸗ 


( 49 ) 


whether ſach relief may not encou- 
rage idleneſs, and become, in the 
end, a political evil? And if we 
may, without injury to the ffate (and 
maſt, if we expect mercy) relieve the 
diſtreſs, though we blame the cauſe; 
wherein conſiſts the inexpediency of 
obliging thoſe of the Rich, who are 
too diſtant or diſſi pated to know, or 
too callous to regard the miſery of 
the Poor, to contribute to its relief, 
and not throw the whole burden, 
(as at preſent) on the reſident, the 
conſiderate, and the benevolent? For 
a legal proviſion hath this double 
advantage above voluntary alms, 
that it is at once moſt equitable to 
thoſe who pay, and moſt equal and 
effectual to thoſe who receive. : 
Now if no reaſoning can juſtify 
ſuch obduracy, as would permit a 
wretch to languiſh without help in 
his age, or ſickneſs, becauſe he had 
U not 
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not made a ptovident uſe of his 
health and ſtrength; on what prin- 
ciple ſhall we conclude, from the 
imprudence of the parent, againſt 
all compaſſion to his orphan chil- 
dren; on what pretext ſhall we ex- 
clude from the public care the diſ- 
treſſes of the laborious and frugal, 
which were neither owing to their 
own, nor their parents political fins ; 
but took their riſe from high rents 
and low wages, from the ſcarcity of 
bread, or the check of a manufac- 
ture, from the ſudden increaſe of 

family, or the death of cattle, from 
diſeaſe, unaſſiſted by medicine, and 
in conſequence perhaps. of the ſame 
want of help, the untimely loſs of 
an induſtrious father? 

Thus it is clear, chat the inference 
is by far too wide to reſt on the pre- 
miſes; and that it would be neither 
juſt nor expedient to refuſe relief to 

| the 


if vv 7} 
the unavoidable diſtreſs of a great 
number of innocent and meritorious 
perſons; becauſe, by a certainty of 
relief, a few others might be tempt- 
ed to lazineſs and extravagance. But 
after all, is this apprehenſion itfelf 
well founded? The objector muſt be 
little attentive to the ordinary con- 
duct of the lower claſs of mankind, 
if he conceives that they are idle and 
profuſe on a regular ſyſtem, and not 
rather from the want of any. He 
muſt be little acquainted with the 
ſtate of Europe, or he would have 
obſerved that the whole current of 
fact bears againſt his theory, and 
that in thoſe countries where the 
Poor have the moſt ample and ſure 
proviſion, 1255 in England, + Holland, 
and 


I In HoLLanD, (according to the informations 
which the Author received in that country) when the 
\Contcibutions in the places of divine worſhip, and the 
Collections made three or four times in the year from 
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and the canton of Berne) where, if 
this ſuppoſition was well founded, 
there would be a general idleneſs ; 
there is, on the contrary, the mioſt 
univerſal ſpirit of induſtry. He is 
further required to prove, that this 
ſuppoſed diminution of induſtry from 
a4 ſecurity of relief, will overbalance 
the certain deductions from labour, 
proved above to ariſe from the want | 
of it; as loſs of lives, of time by 
ficknels, of education for the young, 
and of all diſpoſition and even leiſure 
for induſtry by the trade of begging, 
now the neceſſary occupation of ſuch 
numbers. He is called on firſt to 
inſtitute this balance, and demon- 
ſtrate that it muſt turn in favour of 


houſe to houſe, are inadequate to the relief of the Poor; 
the Deacons, whoſe province it is to diſtribute theſe 
alms, muſt apply to the Magiſtrate, who is to take 
ſuch meaſures, as to him ſhall ſeem moſt expedient and 
effectual to ſupply the deficiency. In the canton of 
BERNE there is a parochial proviſion for the Poor. 


„ . 


1 


his ſuppoſition 3 or he can with a 
very bad grace advance a vague ſur- 
miſe, founded on no calculation, un- 
ſupported by experience of human 
nature, contradicted by the practice 
of the moſt commercial nations, re- 
pugnant to the inſtinct of humanity, 
the maxims of juſtice, and every rea- 
ſonable preſumption of political ex- 
pediency. Indeed a well- conducted 
proviſion for the Poor, is ſo far from 
being calculated to encourage idle- 
neſs, that it tends to detect, and may 


de employed to puniſh and ſuppreſs 


it. It will naturally deſtroy all pre- 
tence for begging , a nuiſance both 
11 trouble- 


nein here a be aſked, Are there no Beg- 
gars in thoſe countries where there is a national-provi- 
ſion for the Poor? Yes, and there always will be, fo 
Jong as there are thoughtleſs Rich people to encourage 
them. But a conſiderate man will paſs them by, be- 


. cauſe he knows, that if really indigent, they are re- 


lieved ; if pretenders, they ſhould be puniſhed, In this 
kingdom indeed, where the Poor have no national pro- 
| | viſion, 


« a) 
troubleſome and pernicious ; which 
however the ſevereſt police can ne- 
ver reſtrain, until ſome public inſti- 
tution for genuine diſtreſs ſhall have 
drawn a line between want and im- 
poſture. A law prohibiting perſons 
in want to beg, is juſt as wiſe, hu- 
mane, and practicable, as a law pro- 
Hhibiting perſons in pain to groan. 
To the real object it is at once tyran- 
nical and ineffective, to the impoſtor 
it is equally nugatory, or rather a 
poſitive encouragement. For the 
former having a right to aſk relief 
(by a law paramount to all others, 
that of neceſlity), under that right, 
which is before proved to be the 
right of a great number in this king- 
dom, a far greater number will ever 
ſecurely ſcreen a vagrant and idle 
dfpottion, | 


viſion, whoever reſolves not to give to a common 
Beggar, muſt abandon to deſtruction a great number of 


REAL objects, who have no reſource but begging. 
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OBJECTION HU. 


That though a legal eftabliſhment for the 

Poor be expedient in ſome reſpects, it 
| would be attended with an expence more 
than equivalent to its expediency, 


NOW this very objection is no 
flight preſumprion, of the abſolute 
neceſſity of a Poor-tax, It muſt be 
grounded on a ſuppoſition, that the 
Poor ſtand in need of ſome further 

relief, than what is at preſent afford- 

ed them. For, if voluntary contri- 
| butions are already ſufficient, it va- 
niſhes of courſe; as no additional 
burden will be incurred, and the only 
alteration will be in favour of the 
benevolent, by a more equitable par- 
tition of the preſent expence- If 
more indeed be wanted, it hath al- 
N ready 


56 ) 
ready been proved, that both jullice 
and the public welfare require that 
it ſhould be given. But whence is 
the idea derived of ſo enormous an 
expence? It hath not yet been tried 
in this kingdom, and it ſurely is 
worth an experiment ; there being 
no colour of reaſon, that the Poor 
ſhould continue to languiſh under 
ſuch complicated miſery, becauſe the 
Rich will not riſk an imaginary in- 
convenience. But theſe apprehen- 
fions are favoured by the complaints 
of the Engliſh gentry, on the exorbi- 
tance of their poor rates, To this, 
there are many anſwers. Firſt, it is 
well known that complaints do not 
always imply a grievance, eſpecially 
where a tax of any kind is in queſ- 
tion; and whatever may be the 
murmurs of the thoughtleſs, or un- 
feeling, the moſt virtuous and judici- 
ous part of the Engliſh nation have 


ever 


th, 


ever confidered the Poor laws, as an 
honour to the wiſdom and huma- 
nity of that trading kingdom. They 
have indeed frequently meditated 
ſome alterations in the detail of 
| thoſe laws, but that very attention 
proves their ſenſe of the great im- 
portance of their general object: a 
_ repeal of them having never been in 
contemplation of thoſe perſonages, 
who have at different times attempt- 
ed to new model the management of 
the Poor. Secondly, if the Engliſb 
landholder pay more than the ne- 
ceſſities of the Poor require, it is his 
own fault; he i is intruſted by the le- 
gillature to grant and to expend it, 
and is inveſted with powers ſufficient 
to prevent or puniſh impoſition : if 
he be too indolent to avail himſelf 
of thoſe powers, he may perhaps ſuf- 
fer, but he has no right to complain. 

E H- Thirdly, 


. 

Thirdly, if there be imperfections and 
abuſes in that ſyſtem (which on the 
whole is contrived with ſo much 
wiſdom, that they who have conſi- 
dered it moſt marurely, are leaſt ſan- 
guine in their expectations of im- 
proving it), we are not limited to 
copy the errors of our neighbours, 
but may profit by their experience. 
Laſtly, the expence of maintaining 
the Poor in England, where the la- 
bourer lives ſo much better, cannot 
with reaſon be applied to any calcu- 
lations for this kingdom; Ke 

the utmoſt a pauper can expect, 
ſuch a kind of maintenance, as 8 
be earned by the meaneſt labour. If, 
in oppoſition to this, it may be ſug- 
| geſted, that the Poor are more nu- 
merous here; that indeed may aug- 
ment the expence, but would be a 
range od againſt the obligation or 


5 Pro- 


t 


propriety of relieving them. But 
admit a Poor-tax to be a grievance 
to the Rich, by retrenching their ſu- 
perfluity; and place it fairly in the 
balance with the Miſery of the Poor, 
who, for want of that regulation, are 
robbed of the neceſſaries of life; and 
the inconvenience of the forther will 
be found lighter than vanity itſelf, from 
whence it ariſes. We are content td 
; ground the whole merits of our cauſe 
on this competition, exemplified in a 
calculation not abſolutely arbitrary. 
Suppoſe, on one hand, that the main- 
tenance of the Poor would conſume . 
the twentieth part of the rents of the 
Rich; (which is by no means proba- 

ble Y), and ſuppoſe on the other (what 

is much more likely), that everyf 


| *® See the 1 
+ This proportion is founded on a careful e examina« 
tion of a pariſh containing upwards of 1600 families. 


X 2 | twen- 


( «- ). 
twentieth family will ' occafionally 
need aſſiſtance; is it not far more 
| reaſonable, that every man of pro- 
perty ſhould be curtailed of the twen- 
tieth part of his income by law, than 
that one perſon in twenty ſhould be 
expoſed to periſh, becauſe his land- 
lord reſideth in England, or in ſome 
_ diſtant county in this Kingdom, or, 
though at hand, is ignorant or re- 
gardleſs of his diſtreſs? WE, 


| And now I can only foreſee one | 
other ſpecies of argument againſt the 
utility of theſe ſpeculations, ariſing 
rather from the obſtructions to their 
execution, than objections againſt 
their truth or importance. 1 They are 
toò good to be put in practice ! ſays 
the deſponding man of virtue. They 
are too refined and viſionary! cry the 
frivolous and corrupt; who, without 
warmth of heart, or power of un- 
EO der- 
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derſtanding. to conceive any thing 
for the benefit of their fellow-crea- 


tures, have the preſumption to mea- 


ſure all mankind by their own im- 
perfect ſtandard ; condemning as Eu- 


ſtopian, every thing that is good; as 


wild, every thing that is, or appears 
to them, new; and as impracticable, 
every thing which they have not 
abilities to carry into execution. I 


ſhould not have mentioned the latter 


claſs, but to repreſs their petulant 


triumph at the ſimplicity of a pro- 
jector; who, in oppoſition to cuſtom 


and prejudice, is hardy enough to 
plead the cauſe of juſtice, even in 
favour of the rights of the wretch- 
ed: to let them know, that I was a- 
ware of their cenſure, and appeal 
from their ſummary and unweighed 


deciſion to the tribunal of common 


ſenſe and virtue, - The former, who, 
from 


| Hh 
from an anxiety for what is good, 
are apt to fear for its ſucceſs, muſt 
yet allow, that it is the duty of a 
moral writer, to delineate virtue in 
her perfect form; though ſhe ſhould 
appear of too exalted a beauty to 
catch the eye of the vulgar, and of 
too exact a purity to captivate the 
affections of the corrupt. But why 
ſhould they ſo far wrong the virtues 
of their country, as to allow any 
good thing to be impracticable? The 
Legiſlative body, after their bounty 
in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, de- 
Nerve a greater confidence, Nor 
ſhould the individuals of a kingdom, 
amiably diſtinguiſhed for a liberal 
hoſpitality to the Rich, be haſtily ſuſ- 
peed of invincible parfimony and 
determined injuſtice to the Poor, 
Thus hath the Author completed 


his argument in favour of a Poor 
Law, 


( 63 5 
Law, grounded (unleſs his wich has 
in this caſe laid an unperceived biaſs 
on his judgment) on unqueſtionable | 
facts. and fair reaſoning, Ia pur- 
ſuing this delicate ſubject, whilſt he 
was pleading the cauſe of the Poor, 
he wiſhed not to offend the Rich; 
whilſt he was aſſerting their rights 
as men, he hath endeavoured to in- 
culcate the. reaſonableneſs of their 
ſubordination, and their obligations 
to obedience, as citizens; and whilſt 
he was exerting the privilege of a 
free country, to deliver his ſenti- 
ments on the duties of the Legiſla- 
ture, he hath ſtudied to preſerve the 
reſpect due to Government. He 
hath now diſcharged what he 
thought his duty, and recommends 
the cauſe he hath undertaken to the 


1 Night, to the only effectual, pro- 


4 tection 


'( 484 ) 


tection of that Being, in whoſe hand 
are the hearts of men, who delivereth 


the Poor that crieth, the Fatherleſs, and bim 


who hath none to help bim. 


als 
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In which an attempt is made, to eftabliſh 
. @ meaſure of the contribution due from 
each individual t the Poor, on the 
footing of juſtice, 


1 


NE F HEN che above argument was 
4 } V . finiſhed, which was intend- 
ed to lay before the public the duty 
incumbent on the Legiſlature to ſe- 
cure a ſubſiſtence for. the indigent, 
it occurred to the writer, that a with 
might ariſe in the mind of ſome in- 
_ dividuals, to whom his plea in fa- 
vour of the Poor, on the footing of 
juſtice, appeared concluſive,' to ſee 
ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, by. which 
each man might calculate his pro- 
portion of the common debt; and | 
£7 CJ 


FS 


ſatisfy his own conſcience by dif- 
charging it, until it ſhould be aſcer- 
tained, and exacted by legal autho- 
rity. Indeed, ſuch a ſtandard is a 
defideratum in ethics, as it is ne- 
ceflary in order io fix the boundary 
between juſtice and charity in our 
contributions to the Poor, At pre- 
ſent, every contribution is called 
alms, and conſidered as an act of 
bounty. But if the Poor have a claim 
on every rich man founded in ju/tice, 
that demand muſt be fully ſatisfied, 
before his offerings can deſerve the 
title of Mercy, or Liberality. 80 far 
he is required not fo properly to 
give, as to pay; and if he refuſe, as 
not only unkind, but unjuſt, As 
the intelligent reader muſt be ſenſi- 
dle of the difficulty, as well as uti- 
lity, of forming ſuch a common 


meaſure, as will ſerve caſes infinitely 


varied ; he will m__ the attempt 
with 


with an eye of indulgence, and can- 
didly allow for inaccuracy or error. 
If then the Rich are bound in juſ- 
tice to ſupport the Poor, on account 
of their having appropriated to their 
own uſe the whole of the public pa- 
trimony, and excluded the Poor 
from the right of taking any por- 
tion of it, even for the ſupport of 


life; of courſe, each man is obliged 


to contribute to the payment of that 
common debt, in proportion to his 
allotment of the public wealth. But 
before we begin to tax any income 


for the Poor, we muſt deduct from it 


as much as is requiſite to purchaſe 
for the poſſeſſor and his family, the 
abſolute neceſſaries of life. No man 
can be bound to give to another, 
what is eſſential to his own ſubſiſt- 
ence. To this every man has that 
exclufive right, on which the very 
claim of the Poor is founded, But 
1 2 how 


how ſhall we fix that ſum, which varies 
in every country and ſeaſon ; by the 
loweſt rate of wages in each coun- 
try, which muſt be ſuppoſed a ſum 
ſufficient to maintain the labourer 
and his family; and in this king- 
dom cannot juſtly be thought to ex- 
ceed it. That being deducted, the 
remainder of every man's fortune 
muſt be accounted taxable to the 
Poor; as being a ſuperfluity above 
what is neceſſary to the ſupport of a 
human creature. For though much, 
or all, of it, may be thought requi- 
ſite to ſuſtain the rank of the poſſeſ- 
ſor; yet no one man can want luxury 
and ſplendor as abſolutely, as every 
other doth raiment, food, or medi- 
cine: nor, conſidering the natural 
equality of human creatures, can 
any man have as perfect a claim to 
| dignity and affluence, as every other 

- chath io a ſubſiſtence. - Every man 
if 5 therefore 


therefore is bound in juſtice to contri · 


Þute in ſuch a proportion to his ſu- 


perfluity (that is, the exceſs of his in- 
come above the maintenance of a la- 
bourer), as, if univerſally followed, 
would leave no one unſupplied with 
_ the neceſſaries of life. Here then is 
the meaſure of each man's debt to 
the Poor, clearly fixed in the abſtract. 
Whatever he gives beyond that pro- 
= portion, in order to ſupply the defect 
of that juſtice in his neighbour, that 
ſum, and that only, can be called 
Charity. 
But how ſhall | we apply this RY 
ſtract ſtandard to each man's income ? 
Here the difficulty commences, and 
yet, even here, perhaps, is not unſur- 
mountable. The ſame idea. cloſely 
followed will ſuggeſt a method of 
calculating this contribution for land- 
| ed property, which conſtitutes by far 
the bulk of the wealth of this king- 
dom, 


| . 
; dom, and would be no unreaſonable 
meaſure for perſonal fortunes *. It 
is evident then, from the principles 
eſtabliſhed above, that the proprietor 
and the richer tenants of every eſtate 
are bbliged, in juſtice, to contribute to 
the maintenance of the Poor on that 
eſtate, in proportion to their income 
from it beyond a mere ſubſiſtence, 
For, from the labour of thoſe cotta-_ 
gers ariſeth the improvement and va- 
lue of the lands; and whence ſhould 
the labourer draw his ſupport in time 
of age, or ſickneſs, but from thoſe, in 


For a merchant, tradefman, or manufacturer is 
as wuch bound, and for the ſame reaſons, to ſupport 
thoſe, whoſe labour he employs in his buſineſs, as 
the landlord to ſupport his poor tenant. The lender 
of money on mortgage, or otherwiſe, who en- 
Joys a portion of the revenues of the land or trade of 
the borrower, is obliged, in equity, to take on him 
the ſame proportion of the burdens attending it. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the proprietor of ſtock in 
the Public Funds, whoſe intereſt is paid by a tax from 
every man's fortune, 


' whoſe 


( 7¹ . 


whoſe ſervice he hath exhauſted bis v2 


health and ſtrength. 

It is obvious that the amount of 
5 this contribution cannot be fixed in | 
any one proportion to the rent-rolls 
of eſtates differently circumſtanced z 
but the eſtimate may be made by any 
Gentleman or his agent, with half 
the trouble now employed in ſetting 


land. However, in order to illuſ- 


trate the principles laid down, and 
exemplify them in one inſtance, the 
Author hath adjuſted ſuch propor- 
tions as ſuit thoſe lands he is beſk 
acquainted with; and about which be 
hath made as accurate enquiries as 
poſſible, in order to lay a plan for 


the better relief of thoſe Poor, whom | 


the Providence of -God hath placed 
more iramediately under his care; 
and this calculation may be eaſily 
applied, by parity of reaſon, to ei- 


7 Fu 
tates of different degrees of cultiva⸗ 
Yon, populouſneſs, and income. © 
"Suppoſe, out of thirty families 
there be at all times one incapable 3 
of earning a maintenance, nineteen 
having only abſolute neceſſaries, 
there will remain ten contributors 
in various proportions to the ſupport 
of one poor family. Now, as this 
family will very frequently com- 
Prize ſeveral individuals, who can 
earn their own, and even more than 
their own, ſubſiſtence; or perhaps 
conſiſt of a widow, an aged or infirm 
perſon, capable of ſome little induſ- 
try ; we may reduce the relief want- 
ed by each family to the full main- 
tenance of a ſingle Paupet :* for 
though more might be wanted in 
ſome inſtances, leſs would ſuffice in 


** Though there will hay be one in tents; 
who occaſionally may want aſſiſtance, yet there will 


not be perhaps, on an average, more than one in thirty 


conſtantly in pay. 
| others. 


iz ) 


others, If then we allow to that 
Pauper one ſhilling a week, which 
will be ſufficient, in general, to ſup- 
port life ; and levy that at the rate 
of two-thirds on the Landlord, (if 
his lands have been lately ſet), and 
one-third on his nine richer tenants, 
there will lye a tax of 11. 1 48. 8d. a 
year on the former, 'for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of each poor family on his 
eſtate, where the leaſes have been 
lately renewed. Now it will be a very 
moderate allowance to ſuppole, that 


* This allowance may appear too ſcanty to ſome 
benevolent per ſons, who wiſh to give to the Poor a 
COMFORTABLE maintenance; and may compare it 
with the expence PER CAPITA of the Charter Schools, 
or other charitable inſtitutions. But they will be pleaſed 
to bear in mind, that this calculation is not intended to 
eſtabliſh a competent meafure for CHARIT Y. It aims 
merely to fix every man's ABSOLUTE DEBT to his poor 
_ tenants, what cannot be with-held without injuſtice ; 
without rendering him acceſſory to their deſtruction, if 
they ſhould periſh for want; and perhaps chargeable 
with the ſame guilt, for abandoning them to periſh, 
even though their lives ſhould be accidentally preſerved 
by the bounty of their indigent neighbours, who are 
not under equal obligations to relieve them, 


N a tract 


a tract of land (even in a populous N 
country) containing thirty families, 
will pay to the Lord of the fee 1 Fol. 
per annum, or 51. per family; and, 
of courſe, the tax of 11. 1 48. 8d. a 
year for the Pauper in that diſtrict, 
will amount to little more than one 
per cent, per annum of his rent. 
As far as the ſhort experience of the 
author, in the care of an extenſive 
and populous pariſh, of little ma- 
nufacture, can enable him to judge: 
a regular contribution of one per 
cent. * from every Landlord, would 
(with the aid of the farmer's boun- 
ty in meal, potatoes, &c.) make ſuch 
a proviſion for the Poor, as would 
take off from the landed Gentleman 
the imputation of injuſtice to his 


1 By fixing a certain rate per cent. on the rent- roll, 
this tax will lye proportionably light on lands cheaply 
ſet; where, of courſe, the richer tenants, having a 
greater ſhare of the profits of cultivation, are more able 
to contribute. 


poor 
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poor tenants * under which he muſt 
at preſent labour, unleſs there be 
ſome defect in the proceſs of this | 
argument. Of this, however, the 
Author has ſo little ſuſpicion, that he 
is ready to reſume his defence of it 
againft any objection, advanced with 
ſach candour and decency as to de- 
ſerve attention. 


»I ſay injuſtice to his pooR TENANTS, becauſe, 
however liberal he may be in his contributions to the 
Poor at large, yet if he neglect the Poor on his own 
eſtate, who in ſome ſort owe their indigence to him, he 
ſtill remains their DEBTOR, 


THE END. 
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